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Inlroduclion 

rhe  topic  of  subiiational  statistics  is  very 
broad  and  coidd  be  considered  from  a  variety  of 
perspectives.  Mucb  has  been  written  and  said  on 
various  elements  of  the  subject:  objectives  and 
purposes  to  be  served  by  data  systems;  methods 
of  collection,  processing,  and  dissemination;  the 
roles  of  local.  State,  and  national  organizations; 
coordinating  mecbatiisms;  financial  arrange¬ 
ments;  standards,  definitions,  and  technical 
specifications;  issues  of  privacy  and  confiden- 
tialitv;  and  management  and  qualifications  of 
personnel  that  operate  the  systems. 

rhe  burden  on  respondents  and  control  over 
reporting  requirements  were  major  factors  in 
the  passage  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942 
and  in  the  administration  of  that  Act.  The  Pres¬ 
ident's  Commission  on  Federal  Statistics,  in  its 
1971  report,  dealt  extensively  with  issues  con¬ 
cerning  suhnational  data.  Other  task  forces  and 
committees  have  struggled  with  associated  prob¬ 
lems.  The  November  1976  issue  oi  Statistical  Re¬ 
porter  reviewed  many  of  these  activities  and 
summarized  the  current  status  of  Federal  statis¬ 
tical  programs  for  small  areas  and  Federal-State 
cooperative  programs.  Fhe  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  (OMB)  in  September  1976  is¬ 
sued  new  instructions  to  Federal  agencies  re¬ 
garding  the  collection  of  subnational  data.  Sub¬ 
committees  of  the  Federal  Committee  on  Statis¬ 
tical  Methodology  currently  are  studying  several 
sectors  of  the  field  and  are  expected  to  issue  re¬ 
ports.  Joseph  W.  Duncan  and  Katherine  K. 
VVallman  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Pol¬ 
icy  and  Standards  have  prepared  a  paper  enti¬ 
tled  “Regional  Statistics  and  Federal/State 
Cooperation.”  Many  other  articles  could  be 
cited;  a  brief  bibliographv  is  attached  to  this 
paper. 


Organization. — This  paper  is  not  another  his¬ 
torical  presentation.  Instead,  recognizing  the 
Commission’s  search  for  ways  to  reduce  pa¬ 
perwork,  the  paper  offers  eight  recommended 
position  statements  on  collecting  and  dis¬ 
seminating  suhnational  data  and  on  related  co¬ 
operative  Federal-State  data  systems;  and  iden¬ 
tifies  a  number  of  statistical  methodologies  and 
practices  for  giving  substance  to  the  recom¬ 
mended  positions.  The  position  statements 
suggest  proposed  courses  of  action  and  collec¬ 
tively  are  considered  significant  components  of 
a  governmental  policy  on  suhnational  data. 

Background. — Before  considering  the  recom¬ 
mendations,  a  few  background  remarks  are  in 
order. 

Fhe  larger  part  of  the  paperwork  burden  on 
both  respondents  and  governments  involved  in 
supplying,  collecting,  processing,  or  disseminat¬ 
ing  information  arises  because,  as  society  grows 
more  complex  and  its  components  more  inter¬ 
dependent,  efficient  administration  of  laws  re¬ 
quires  the  availability  of  increasing  volumes  of 
records.  In  order  to  receive  the  benefits  of  so¬ 
cial  insurance,  to  he  assured  that  medical  prac¬ 
titioners  have  met  certain  licensing  require¬ 
ments,  to  control  traffic,  to  seek  just  assessment 
of  tax  burdens,  to  secure  police  protection,  and 


Note:  In  1976  the  Committee  on  National  Statistics  was 
approached  by  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  to 
assist  it  by  studying  a  number  of  topics,  among  them,  sub¬ 
national  statistics.  The  Committee  asked  Walt  R.  Simmons 
to  prepare  a  background  paper  on  the  subject.  Mr.  Sim- 
motis'  paper  is  reprinted  here  with  the  permission  of  the 
f^ommittee  on  National  Statistics.  Single  copies  of  Suhna- 
lionat  Statistics  and  Federat-State  Cooperative  Systems  (1977)  are 
available  from  the  Committee  on  National  Statistics,  Na¬ 
tional  Research  Council,  2101  Cotistitutioti  .Avenue,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20418. 
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for  myriad  other  services,  the  people  through 
their  government  have  asked  for  programs  and 
procedures  that  entail  paperwork.  Statistical  re- 
(juiremetits,  useful  as  background  evidence,  add 
to  the  public's  overall  hurdeti  hut  represent  a 
minor  part  of  the  paperwork  that  is  tiecessary  to 
the  securing  of  benefits  or  the  exercise  of 
democratically  chosen  social  protections. 

I'here  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  govern¬ 
ments  to  minimi/.e  the  burden  on  respotidents. 
But  there  is  need  also  for  broader  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  importance  of  data  in  various  negotia¬ 
tions  and  of  the  value  of  particular  data  to  indi¬ 
viduals  atid  groups.  Such  understanding  should 
lead  to  better  acceptance  by  the  public  of  that 
part  of  the  burden  that  is  unavoidable.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  public  acceptatice  of  responsibility 
may  contribute  to  the  accuracy  of  data  by 
minimizing  response  error  and  nonresponse. 

.Xtialysis  of  the  tieeds  for  and  costs  of  securing 
suhnational  data  should  he  considered  in  the 
framework  of  total  informational  needs.  Geog¬ 
raphy  is  only  one  of  many  ways  to  classify  a 
larger  body  of  data.  Fhere  are  good  reasotis  for 
classifying  and  cross-classifying  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country  by  sex,  age,  marital  status,  race, 
income,  occupation,  industry,  type  of  housing, 
and  matiy  other  attributes  as  well  as  by  geo¬ 
graphic  residetice;  or  for  classifying  business  es¬ 
tablishments,  schools,  clouds,  or  automot)iles 
along  non-geographic  lines.  Data  may  be 
needed  for  each  month  as  well  as  for  the  entire 
year.  Kach  separate  classification  is  valuable  for 
many  purposes,  yet  it  tends  to  increase  burden 
and  costs,  not  by  fractiotial  amounts,  but  by  fac¬ 
tors  of  10,  100,  1,000,  or  even  more.'  Still, 
“subtiational”  is  only  one  dimension  along 
wbicb  need  sbould  be  evaluated  in  searching  for 
reduction  in  paperwork. 

Schemes  of  Categorization. — In  any  discussion  of 
subnational  data,  there  are  two  categorizations 
that  need  to  be  recognized,  since  they  divide 
cjuantitative  materials  into  domains  that  should 
be  bandied  quite  differently. 

Otie  categorization  distitiguishes  between  (1) 
systems  designed  for  statistical  or  research  pur¬ 
poses  only,  in  which  data  are  released  only  in 
the  form  of  totals,  averages,  rates,  or  relation¬ 
ships  among  variables  so  that  the  identity  of  in¬ 
dividual  persons,  corporate  bodies,  or  products 
is  not  revealed  (in  some  research,  data  for 
anonymous  individual  units  can  be  displayed); 
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and  (2)  all  other  data,  which  may  or  may  not  be 
used  for  research  or  other  types  of  analysis,  but 
may  also  be  used  iti  makittg  individual  adminis¬ 
trative  determinations,  thereby  affecting  di¬ 
rectly  the  privileges,  benefits,  or  sanctiotis  of 
particular  persons  or  entities.  For  example,  the 
reporting  of  plant  payroll  by  a  sample  of  busi¬ 
ness  establishments  to  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  is  for  a  statistical  purpose  only.  (Data 
idetitifiable  to  an  individual  establishment  are 
not  available  for  any  purpose  in  nonaggregated 
format.)  Payroll  data  for  that  plant  reported  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  have  an  entirely 
different  purpose — they  become  the  basis  for 
assessment  of  taxes  on  the  plant’s  payroll. 

The  other  categorization  refers  to  the  process 
that  getierates  the  body  of  data.  This  also  is  a 
dichotomy:  first  are  those  data  that  are  tabu¬ 
lated  by-products  of  administratively  recognized 
events,  e.g.,  registration  of  automobiles,  licens¬ 
ing  of  physicians,  payment  of  taxes,  applications 
for  welfare  benefits.  Second  are  data  that  are 
the  product  of  a  collection  activity  justified  in  its 
own  right  as  the  vehicle  for  producing  those 
statistics.  In  the  case  of  the  former  of  these  two 
categories,  the  small-area  issues  are  restricted 
largely  to  whether  and  how  the  already  existing 
data  are  transcribed  and  tabulated.  But  for  the 
latter  category,  a  wider  range  of  questions  re- 

'  If  the  output  data  depend  on  samples,  then  for  a  par¬ 
ticular  statistic — for  example,  unemployment  rate — and  a 
giveti  precision  specification,  the  required  level  of  effort, 
measured  approximately  by  the  needed  number  of  sample 
observations,  is  nearly  a  constant  for  each  geographic  area 
for  which  a  separate  estimate  is  produced.  Thus,  while 
there  may  be  some  savings  in  overhead  and  some  in  lower 
unit  costs  for  larger  volumes,  the  cost  of  50  State  estimates 
is  of  the  order  of  50  times  the  cost  of  a  single  national  esti¬ 
mate,  for  estimates  with  the  same  relative  precision.  Even  if 
only  half  the  cost  were  volume-related,  then  data  for  each 
of  2,000  counties,  for  example,  would  have  a  cost  (burden) 
of  the  order  of  1,000  times  that  of  a  single  national  figure. 

If  the  output  data  are  simply  tabulations  of  a  universal 
record  requirement,  the  situation  is  different.  The  big  cost 
(burden)  is  that  of  establishing  the  record,  and  must  be 
borne  whether  only  a  single  national  figure  or  many  subna¬ 
tional  figures  are  produced.  The  extra  cost  of  the  subna¬ 
tional  figures  is  restricted  to  classification  and  related  pro¬ 
cessing  operations.  It  will  not  be  trivial,  but  will  be  small 
compared  to  overall  costs,  if  the  record  must  be  established 
for  other  reasons.  One  should  be  reluctatit  to  require  the 
establishment  of  a  universal  record  system  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  securing  small-area  data,  for  then  the  costs 
would  be  many  times  what  would  be  required  for  obtainitig 
national  information  only,  and  the  costs  would  be  properly 
chargeable  to  the  data  system. 
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quires  answers,  including  whether  the  data 
should  be  collected  initially.  An  example  of  the 
by-product  data  is  the  count  of  persons  applying 
for  uneniployinent  insurance.  .-Xn  example  of 
the  second  tvpe  of  data  is  the  evidence  on  un¬ 
employment  derived  from  the  monthly  Current 
Population  Survey. 

Recommended  Position  Statements 

In  this  section,  eight  recommended  positit)ns 
are  proposed.  Kach  can  contribute  to  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  issues  concerning  subnational  data — on 
either  the  demand  or  supply  side,  or  both. 

posniON  1 

When  there  is  an  established  need  for  a  class 
of  information  for  both  Federal  and  State  or 
local  sites,  decisionmakers  should  lean  toward  a 
svstem  that  requires  a  single  initial  collection  of 
the  microdata  and  a  minimum  amount  of  du¬ 
plicative  processing.  Examples  of  such  existing 
systems  are  the  cooperative  Federal-State  pro¬ 
grams  of  employment  and  earnings  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Labor),  crop  estimates  (Department  of 
Agriculture),  and  births  and  deaths  (Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare). 

posn  iON  2 

Fhe  distinction  between  data  that  are  used 
only  for  statistical  or  research  |)urposes  and 
administrative  data  that  may  he  used  as  the  basis 
for  granting  benefits  or  assessing  sanctions  to 
individual  persons  or  other  entities  (as  discus.sed 
in  the  Introduction)  should  be  recogni/ed  and 
utilized.  Maintenance  of  this  distinction  permits 
an  overall  program  that  provides  more  efficient 
acquisition  and  dissemination  of  accurate  in¬ 
formation.  In  those  instances  in  which  collection 
is  for  purely  statistical  purposes,  the  promise  of 
confidentiality  and  release  of  data  only  in 
aggregated  format  encourages  respondents  to 
supply  accurate,  and  possibly  sensitive,  informa¬ 
tion.  Fhus,  compliance  with  decennial  census 
queries  and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics’  re¬ 
quests  for  establishment  payroll  size  is  more 
frutiful  than  might  he  the  case  if  respondents 
believed  that  their  individual  reports  would  be 
used  by  the  government  in  direct  action  with  re¬ 
spect  to  the  respondent. 

In  contrast,  while  there  is  a  degree  of  confi¬ 
dentiality  assured  for  some  administrative  data, 
such  as  the  Federal  income  tax  return,  applica¬ 
tion  for  social  security  numbers,  or  parts  of 


birth  certificates,  it  is  more  common  that  admin¬ 
istrative  data — e.g.,  the  licensing  of  nursing 
homes  or  the  assessment  of  real  estate — are 
from  the  start  in  the  pid)lic  domain  and  may  he 
listed  or  tabulated  at  any  level  of  geographical 
detail,  thus  providing  suhnational  (even  cjuile 
local)  data  at  low  cost. 

post  1  ION 

Recognition  of  the  distinction  drawn  in  Posi¬ 
tion  2  is  fundamental  to  sound  information  pol- 
iev,  hut  it  should  not  inhibit  the  use  of  adminis¬ 
trative  data  for  statistical  |)urposes.  Whenever  a 
body  of  administrative  data  is  suitable  for  a 
statistical  or  research  purpose,  measures  to 
facilitate  access  to  the  data  for  such  purposes 
are  highly  desirable,  do  not  add  to  the  jeopardy 
of  providers  of  the  data,  and  often  can  reduce 
both  costs  and  resjjondent  burden  in  securing 
needed  information.  For  example,  the  statistical 
use  of  insured  employment  under  the  un- 
employmetit  insurance  systems  and  of  number 
of  insurance  claims  for  unemployment  contrib¬ 
ute  effectivelv  to  both  national  and  subnational 
knowledge  of  labor  force  conditions. 

post  1  ION  4 

Fbe  advantages  of  standard  definitions,  speci- 
lication,  classification  systems,  and  measure¬ 
ment  procedures  are  great,  and  should  be  pro¬ 
moted.-  Whenever  two  or  more  bodies  of  data 
are  to  be  compared,  common  classification  sys¬ 
tems  for  the  data  sets  are  nearly  essential.  One 
of  many  possible  illustrations  is  analvsis  of  pro¬ 
ductivity.  Consider  comparing  by  industry  and 
geography  the  man-hour  input  from  one  data 
source  with  the  value  added  from  another  data 


-  Examples  oi  systems  of  staiulardi/ation  are  Standard  In¬ 
dustrial  Classification  Manual,  1972  which  was  issued  h\  the 
Office  of  Nfanagemeiit  and  Budget,  Executive  Office  of  tlie 
President,  and  is  used  f)y  many  Federal,  .State,  and  local 
agencies,  .\nother  source  is  The  International  Classification  of 
Diseases,  Eighth  Revision,  1967,  developed  hv  an  interna¬ 
tional  committee,  puhlished  l)y  the  National  C^enter  for 
Health  Statistics,  and  used  widelv  hv  t)oth  governmental 
and  private  orgatii/.atiotis  around  the  world.  F.xamples  of 
standar(fi/ed  definitions  are  the  wiefespread  practice  iti  the 
L'nitecf  States  of  measuring  emplovtnent,  unemplovtnent, 
and  payroll  as  of  a  date  that  refers  to  the  “week  tltat  in¬ 
cludes  the  12th  of  the  motith"  and  the  cetisns  definition  of 
place  of  resi(fence  as  “place  where  |a  person  |  lives  and 
sleeps  most  of  the  time  .  .  .  (hutl  persons  with  .i  usual  place 
of  residence  are  counted  where  the\  are  enutnerated." 
(  I'his  latter  definition,  modified  lor  certaiti  categories  of 
persons,  was  used  in  the  1970  census  and  mativ  other  sur¬ 
vey  operations.) 
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source.  If  the  two  sources  use  the  same  standard 
industrial  and  geographical  classification  sys¬ 
tems,  the  comparison  may  well  be  feasible  using 
data  from  just  these  two  sources.  But  if  differ¬ 
ent  classifications  are  used  by  the  two  sources,  it 
is  likely  that  a  third  record  system  or  source 
must  be  established  in  order  to  tabulate  data 
into  categories  comparable  with  those  in  one  of 
the  other  sources. 

The  use  of  a  standard  classification  is  the 
normally  desirable  course.  This  does  not  fore¬ 
close  deviation  from  the  standard  when  need 
clearly  dictates,  but  the  burden  of  proof  of  need 
for  deviation  should  rest  with  the  proposer  of  a 
nonstandard  classification. 

POSITION  5 

For  many  purposes,  data  for  a  homogenous 
class  of  small  areas — where  class  is  defined  in 
socioeconomic  terms — are  acceptable  in  lieu  of 
data  for  a  specific  small  area  and  may  have 
greater  validity.  Average  relative  measurement 
error  tends  for  many  reasons  to  increase  as  the 
size  of  the  area  decreases;  consequently  the 
realized  statistics  directly  collected  for  a  single 
small  area  may  be  highly  inaccurate;  the  average 
statistic  for  a  class  of  such  areas,  less  so.  To  illus¬ 
trate:  the  disability  rate  for  residents  of  the 
inner  city  of  Buffalo,  New  York,  as  directly  cal¬ 
culated  on  the  basis  of  data  reported  in  the  na¬ 
tional  Health  Interview  Survey,  may  depend  on 
the  efforts  (and  biases)  of  a  single  interviewer 
reporting  on  contacts  with  70  households.  A 
better  indicator  of  the  typical  disability  rate  in 
inner  cities  similar  to  Buffalo  might  be  obtained 
by  consolidating  data  from,  for  example,  the  10 
inner  cities  in  this  same  survey  that  are  most 
nearly  like  Buffalo  in  terms  of  population  size, 
age,  income,  and  industrial  distribution  of 
population.  Such  data  would  have  approxi¬ 
mately  one-tenth  the  sampling  variance  (or 
one-third  of  the  sampling  error)  of  the  direct 
Buffalo  measurement,  and,  because  10  times  as 
many  interviewers  were  involved,  might  have 
smaller  bias  and  mean  square  error.  Viewed 
from  another  perspective,  following  this 
guideline  makes  it  possible  to  secure  a  type  of 
subnational  estimate  with  no  increase  in  cost  of 
collection  and  with  modest  increase  in  process¬ 
ing  costs. 

POSITION  6 

Attempted  complete  enumeration  may  be 
necessary  to  produce  small-area  data  for  some 
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purposes.  Such  enumeration  may  come  from 
tabulation  of  existing  administrative  records  or, 
in  comparatively  rare  instances,  from  a  new  cen¬ 
sus  or  inventory.  But  when  it  is  summary  infor¬ 
mation  that  is  needed  rather  than  data  for 
case-action  with  respect  to  individual  persons  or 
establishments,  it  usually  will  be  true  that  the 
objective  can  be  served  in  a  more  cost-effective 
manner  through  an  appropriate  sampling  plan. 
(See  discussion  below.) 

POSITION  7 

Whenever  Federal  legislation  or  administra¬ 
tive  regulations  require  availability  of  complete 
data  specific  to  individual  subnational  areas,  the 
Federal  Government  should  in  most  situations 
either  provide  such  data  or  assist  in  securing 
their  production.  But  in  the  light  of  recom¬ 
mended  Position  5  and  6  and  the  cost  consid¬ 
erations,  Federal  legislators  and  administrators 
should  be  reluctant  to  establish  requirements  of 
this  type. 

POSITION  8 

Whatever  the  system  of  data  collection  and 
organizational  arrangements  may  be,  it  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  operational  controls  over  the  system  be 
maintained  in  order  to  ensure  that  execution  is 
reasonably  faithful  to  design.  Manufacturers 
have  learned  that  operational  controls  over 
production  are  necessary  if  the  amount  of  fac¬ 
ulty  output  is  to  be  kept  at  acceptable  levels. 
Manufacturers  have  learned  also  that  this  can  be 
accomplished  with  process-  and  quality-control 
sampling.  A  similar  story  holds  for  statistical 
systems.  For  subnational  data  to  be  useful,  it  is 
essential  that  statistics  be  comparable  from  place 
to  place  and  that  quality  be  at  least  moderately 
uniform.  Monitoring  and  sample  quality-control 
methods  can  ensure  this. 

Useful  Statistical  Methods 

The  remainder  of  this  paper  is  an  amplifica¬ 
tion  of  certain  operationally  useful  statistical 
methods  that  are  consistent  with  the  recom¬ 
mended  positions  outlined  above.  In  consider¬ 
able  part,  good  statistical  practice  consists  of 
three  activities  that  yield  needed  information  at 
costs  that  are  low  when  compared  to  alternative 
courses  of  action  (or  inaction): 

a.  Efficient  assembly,  processing,  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  large  masses  of  data,  utiliz¬ 
ing  relatively  simple  techniques  for  sum- 
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niari/.ing  thousands  or  millions  of  indi¬ 
vidual  hits  of  information; 

b.  rhrough  the  use  of  extensively  developed 
modern  probability  sampling  methods, 
conversion  of  modest  numbers  of  observa¬ 
tions  into  sound  inferences  about  much 
larger  universes  of  values,  thus  securing 
needed  knowledge  with  substantial  savings 
of  time,  cost,  and  burden  on  providers  of 
data;  and 

c.  Use  of  an  arsenal  of  analytic  techniques 
that  often  can  produce  acceptably  valid  es¬ 
timates  of  a  previously  unknown  charac¬ 
teristic  bv  establishing  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  unknown  quantity  and  known 
collateral  variables — for  example,  estimat¬ 
ing  the  population  of  a  State  as  a  function 
of  registered  births  and  deaths,  previous 
population,  utility  connections,  and  school 
enrollments. 

Ibis  section  identifies  certain  fairly  specific 
practices  and  methods  that  illustrate  these 
capabilities,  that  can  contribute  to  the  reduction 
of  paperwork,  and  that  are  consistent  with  the 
positions  proposed  above. 

Phninitig. — One  general  approach  deserves 
more  vigorous  application.  This  is  specific  posi¬ 
tive  efforts  first  to  identify  the  principal  items 
of  information  needed  in  a  field — field  being 
such  domains  as  human  population,  labor  af¬ 
fairs,  agriculture  or  health — and  then  to  coordi¬ 
nate  activities  for  acquisition,  analysis,  and  dis¬ 
semination  of  the  needed  information.  Planning 
with  a  broad  perspective  of  requirements  in  a 
field,  as  contrasted  with  initiating  piecemeal  but 
often  overlapping  reporting  procedures,  can 
contribute  greatly  to  tbe  selection  of  best  com¬ 
plementary  sources  of  information,  use  of  most 
appropriate  collecting  mechanisms,  and  reduc¬ 
tion  of  overall  respondent  burden.  In  this  ap¬ 
proach,  care  must  be  taken  by  top  planners  to 
avoid  stifling  valuable  initiative  by  lower  eche¬ 
lons. 

Mid-Decade  Census. — For  many  local  problems, 
the  upcoming  mid-decade  population  census 
can  relieve  part  of  the  pressure  for  ad  hoc  sub¬ 
national  surveys.  This  is  a  key  activity  meriting 
the  most  careful  planning  in  order  to  ensure 
that  it  fits  well  into  the  picture  of  total  needs  for 
information.  The  census  will  produce  up-to- 
date,  complete  counts  of  some  items  and  sam¬ 


pling  frames  for  a  still  broader  range  of  sub¬ 
sequent  sample  surveys. 

Sampling.  —  In  almost  every  instance,  legis¬ 
lators  and  administrators  should  place  the  bur¬ 
den  of  proof  on  any  advocate  who  declares  that 
for  a  given  statistical  purpose,  a  complete 
enumeration  rather  than  a  sample  is  necessary. 
For  the  great  majority  of  situations  in  which  a 
universe  can  be  defined,  a  sample  of  units  from 
that  universe  can  be  made  to  yield  as  good,  or 
sometimes  better,  results  than  an  attempted 
complete  enumeration,  and  at  a  saving  in  time, 
cost,  and  burden. 

Sometimes  the  argument  for  a  complete 
enumeration  has  its  genesis  in  this  question; 
How  does  one  maintain  comparability  of  defini¬ 
tions  and  standards — for  example,  in  a  nation¬ 
wide  program  of  family  planning  activities,  if 
only  a  sample  of  the  reporting  entities  are  re¬ 
quired  to  submit  reports  to  one  national  office? 

Two  rather  different  objectives  of  statistical 
activities  need  to  be  recognized.  The  first  is  es¬ 
tablishment  of  national  baselines,  or  bench¬ 
marks,  and  measurement  of  national  trends 
from  those  benchmarks.  A  probability  sample  of 
the  universe  of  reporting  units  is  a  valid  process 
for  this  purpose.  The  second  objective  might  be 
the  monitoring  of  practice  throughout  the  uni¬ 
verse  in  order  to  ensure  an  acceptable  degree  of 
conformance  to  definitions  and  standards.  One 
device  for  accomplishing  this  second  objective  is 
an  adaptation  of  the  principles  of  acceptance 
sampling.  This  would  be  a  program  separate 
from  tbe  national  baseline  sampling.  In  sum¬ 
mary,  it  might  consist  of  three  phases: 

a.  The  first  phase  would  be  an  informational 
and  instructional  one,  in  which  all  report¬ 
ing  units  are  advised  of  what  is  expected. 

b.  The  second  phase  would  be  a  rotating 
small  sample  of  units,  “inspected”  inter¬ 
mittently  for  adherence  to  rules.  All  units 
would  be  subject  to  the  risk  of  inspection, 
but  only  a  small  percentage  would  be  in¬ 
spected  within  any  short  time  interval.  It 
might  be  possible  to  stratify  the  sampling 
in  such  a  way  that  the  inspection  of  very 
few  units  in  a  stratum  would  result  in  a  de¬ 
termination  with  respect  to  a  much  larger 
number  of  units. 

c.  As  in  many  other  applications  of  accept¬ 
ance  sampling,  those  classes  of  units  that 
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passed  inspection  satisfactorily  would  be 
judged  to  he  in  compliance.  Those  classes 
that  did  not  would  he  in  default,  subject  to 
administrative  sanctions  and  corrective 
measures. 

.Another  situation  relates  to  requirements  that 
certain  operational  data,  such  as  summary  in¬ 
formation  on  the  geographic  location  of  prop¬ 
erties  on  which  loans  are  made,  he  maintained 
for  all  small  areas,  census  tracts  for  example, 
and  available  for  public  viewing.  Requirements 
of  this  type  are  administrative  procedures  laid 
on  subject  units  to  ensure  or  at  least  promote 
adherence  to  governing  rules.  These  require¬ 
ments  may  or  may  not  he  buttressed  by  certain 
central  reporting  requirements.  Stratified  sam¬ 
pling  of  classes  of  subject  units  can  provide  de¬ 
scriptions  of  the  state  of  affairs  and  can  be  help¬ 
ful  in  making  decisions  on  whether  the  local 
recording  and  summarizing  requirements 
should  be  relaxed,  strengthened,  or  possibly 
dropped.  I  he  sampling  also  can  contribute  to 
planning  for  field  inspection  and  enforcement. 

Knqjhasis  in  this  type  of  situation  should  be 
on  the  use  of  statistical  techniques  as  adminis¬ 
trative  tools,  and  not  Federal  statistical  re¬ 
quirements  in  the  informational  sense. 

In  cooperative  Federal-State  programs,  in 
which  a  degree  of  flexibility  of  procedure  is  al¬ 
lowed  at  State  or  local  levels,  a  substantial  im¬ 
provement  in  methodology  may  accrue  from  the 
developmental  contributions  of  jurisdictions 
that  possess  special  insights  resulting  from  inti¬ 
mate  association  with  related  operations.  For 
example,  in  a  welfare  program  a  local  clerk 
might  observe  that  in  place  of  a  required,  dif¬ 
ficult,  and  time-consuming  daily  count  of  cases 
pending,  an  adequate  substitute  would  be  yes¬ 
terday’s  cases  pending  plus  number  of  today’s 
new  cases  less  number  of  cases  completed  today, 
readily  obtainable  from  journals — with,  for 
example,  a  once-a-month  check  through  an  in¬ 
ventory  of  cases  pending.  Or  in  another  situa¬ 
tion,  a  State  statistician  might  discover  a  sam¬ 
pling  procedure  that  is  much  more  efficient 
than  the  one  specified  by  a  headquarters 
generalist.  The  central  system  should  be  alert  to 
take  advantage  of  such  potential  input,  with  one 
of  the  objectives  being  to  reduce  burden  and 
paperwork. 

Sampling  Frames. — Probability  sampling  re¬ 
quires  the  existence  of  a  universe  of  units — a 
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frame — to  be  sampled  and  a  means  for  deter¬ 
mining  the  chance  each  unit  has  for  inclusion  in 
the  sample.  Efficiency  of  sample  design  depends 
largely  on  the  accuracy,  timeliness,  and  detail  of 
information  about  the  frame  and,  in  particular, 
on  knowledge  of  the  numbers  of  units  in  the 
frame,  along  with  classifying  descriptors  of  in¬ 
dividual  units.  Very  often  the  best  frames  con¬ 
sist  of  lists  of  all  persons  or  business  establish¬ 
ments  in  the  target  universe  and  for  each  listed 
unit  a  variety  of  descriptive  attributes.  It  follows 
that  planners  of  information  systems  can  im¬ 
prove  accuracy  and  cut  costs  through  develop¬ 
ment  and  maintenance  of  comprehensive  gen¬ 
eral  and  specialized  frames  of  sampling  units. 
Further,  it  is  desirable  that  arrangements  be 
made  for  joint  use  of  established  sampling 
frames  by  privacy  and  confidentiality,  in  order 
to  reduce  both  costs  and  respondent  burden 
that  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 

The  mid-decade  census  will  help  with  this 
problem  in  uses  appropriate  to  the  Census 
Bureau  itself  and  for  surveys  commissioned  by- 
others.  Wider  use  should  be  encouraged  of 
other  types  of  universe  lists  that  are  by-products 
of  administrative  operations,  including  updated 
directories  of  business  establishments,  licensed 
providers  of  services,  and  beneficiaries. 

Allocation  Formulas. — Prominent  issues  relat¬ 
ing  to  subnational  data  and  Federal-State  statis¬ 
tical  activities  include  the  various  devices  for 
guiding  or  determining  fair,  desirable,  and  rea¬ 
sonable  governmental  allocation  of  available 
personnel,  capital  goods,  equipment,  energy, 
and  funds.  They  encompass  the  formal 
revenue-sharing  systems  and  also  those  adminis¬ 
trative  actions  that  contribute  logistical  support 
to  a  broad  range  of  social  programs  intended  to 
cope  with  problems  that  have  their  primary 
locus  in  States  or  substate  areas.  Subnational 
data  are  needed  for  both  the  planning  and  op¬ 
erational  phases  of  such  programs  and  collater¬ 
ally  for  audit  and  evaluation  purposes. 

The  field  is  much  too  broad  to  be  discussed 
comprehensively  in  this  paper.  (One  valuable 
overview  of  many  of  the  problems  can  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  Federal  Committee  on 
Statistical  Methodology  and  particularly  that  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Statistics  for  Allocation  of 
Funds.)  With  that  qualification,  the  following 
considerations  may  be  helpful  in  more  clearly 
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t'orniulating  particular  questions  to  he  resolved 
and  in  identifying  ways  in  which  statistical 
methodology  can  contribute. 

First,  it  is  necessary  to  define  as  clearly  as  pos¬ 
sible  precisely  what  conceptual  social  or  eco¬ 
nomic  problem  or  objective  is  the  target  of  in¬ 
tended  action. 

Second,  in  selecting  measurable  elements  to 
be  included  in  allocation  formulas,  the  elements 
need  to  be  assessed  with  respect  to  many  attrib¬ 
utes,  such  as: 

a.  rhe  degree  to  which  they  correspond  to 
the  conceptual  components  of  interest. 

b.  Timing  factors — frequency,  length  of  ref¬ 
erence  periods,  time  lag  between  reference 
date  and  date  of  availability,  and  rate  of 
change  over  time. 

c.  Precision — both  need  and  capability — and 
whether  it  is  relative  or  absolute  precision 
that  is  the  target.  (More  broadly,  overall 
accuracy  targets,  including  likely  biases  of 
measurement,  merit  attention.) 

d.  Cost  of  production  under  various  specifi¬ 
cations. 

e.  Whether  the  needed  data  are  available  al¬ 
ready  in  ongoing  operations,  either  as  by¬ 
products  of  administrative  actions  or  from 
statistical  surveys,  or  must  be  secured 
through  new  undertakings. 

f.  Relative  weights  assigned  to  the  factors  of 
local  need,  local  capacity,  and  local  effort. 

g.  Whether  the  objective  is  to  approach 
“equal”  benefits  for  all  citizens  or  some 
agreed-upon  distribution  of  citizens  by  a 
defined  status. 

h.  Implications  of  time  lag  between  initial 
plan  and  current  state  of  affairs  and  for 
revising  allocations  from  one  budget 
period  to  another — remembering  that 
legislation  and  administrative  actions  do 
not  take  place  instantaneously  but  require 
a  period  of  time  in  which  to  develop.  (This 
is  at  least  in  part  the  basis  for  including  a 
variety  of  “hold  harmless”  provisions  in  al¬ 
location  formulas. 

i.  Impact  of  sharing — citizens  pay  all  the  cost 
of  any  benefit.  Both  local  and  Federal  legis¬ 
latures  tax  these  citizens  (although  not 


necessarily  the  same  citizens  in  the  same 
way).  In  situations  in  which  the  Federal 
(iovernment  and  local  governments  share 
the  cost  of  some  operation,  what  guidelines 
are  appropriate  for  determining  the  share 
of  each? 

j.  A  special  auxiliary  recommended  guideline 
is  that  allocation  formulas  should  be 
“transparent”  rather  than  “opatpie.” 
transparent  device  is  one  that  is  essentially 
simple  in  structure  and  that  can  be  readilv 
understood  by  all  concerned  parties.  .\n 
opaque  device  lacks  that  attribute  and  mav 
lead  to  dissatisfaction  through  ambiguity, 
misunderstanding,  or  simply  a  lack  of  faith 
that  the  procedure  is  fair.  Widespread, 
consistent  understanding  of  an  allocation 
process  is  a  necessary  ingredient  of  accept¬ 
ance  of  a  program.  .Acceptance  is  a  power¬ 
ful  contributor  to  reduction  in  the  volume 
of  appeals  for  reconsideration  and  con¬ 
sequent  collateral  paperwork. 

Derived  Estimates. — Sometimes  a  national  sam¬ 
ple  survey  is  designed  to  measure  a  single 
nationwide  phenomenon.  Sometimes  estimates 
are  required  for  subclasses  of  the  popidation, 
but  geography  is  not  the  most  important  deter¬ 
minant  of  the  subclasses.  In  other  instances,  the 
samples  are  sufficiently  large  and  the  need  for 
certain  geographic  detail  sufficiently  great  that 
the  national  sample  through  gootl  designing  can 
and  should  produce  as  a  by-product  useful  es¬ 
timates  for  broad  regions,  the  largest  Standard 
Metropolitan  Statistical  .Areas  (SMS.A’s)  and 
classes  of  smaller  areas  (as  described  in  Position 

5). 

.An  important  contribution  that  the  statistician 
can  make  toward  the  solution  of  subnational 
data  problems  is  further  development  of  tech¬ 
niques  that  permit  the  use  of  derived  estimates 
for  subnational  areas  in  place  of  direct  counts  or 
measures  for  those  areas.  This  development  re¬ 
sponds  to  Position  5  and  already  is  being  pur¬ 
sued  in  a  number  of  ways. 

One  useful  technique  is  securing  estimates  for 
specific  small  areas  as  functions  of  more  readily 
available  statistics.  For  example,  there  is  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census-State  program  that  esti- 

*Two  drafts  (dated  January  and  May)  of  the  report  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Statistics  for  .Mlocation  of  Kiiiuls  were 
kindly  made  available  and  some  of  the  ideas  in  ibis  paper 
appear  in  that  report. 
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mates  intercensal  State  and  local  population  as  a 
function  of  previous  censuses,  vital  event  regis¬ 
trations,  school  enrollments,  utilities  data,  and 
tax  information. 

Another  technique  is  the  production  of 
synthetic  estimates.  “Synthetic  estimate”  is  a 
label  that  has  been  given  to  the  product  of  a 
class  of  devices  that  yield  estimates  of  a  target 
statistic  for  specific  subnational  areas,  using  de¬ 
scriptive  data  for  the  specific  area  in  combina¬ 
tion  with  average  values  of  the  target  statistic 
for  national  or  regional  territory.  The  strategy 
is  to  estimate,  for  example,  Xc  for  community  c, 
using  the  formula  Xc'  =  X  Pfi  x/,  where  Xj'  is  an 
average  estimate  from  a  national  (or  regional) 
sample  for  the  ith  domain  of  a  population.  Pci  is 
the  proportion  of  the  population  in  the 
c-community  that  falls  in  the  ith  domain,  com¬ 
munity  c  is  an  area  encompassed  by  the  national 
(or  regional)  sample,  and  ^c  is  the  estimate  of 
Xc-  This  approach  has  many  variations  and  has 
been  used,  among  other  instances,  to  secure 
State  estimates  of  disability  and  county  estimates 
of  unemployment  rate,  and  for  adjustment  of 
bousing  units  reported  vacant  in  the  1970  de¬ 
cennial  census. 

Sampling  Over  Time. — The  use  of  time- 
rotational  data  systems  can  be  helpful.  A  master 
national  sample  might  consist  of  1,200  counties 
and  be  constructed  so  that  it  consists  of  12  na¬ 
tional  probability  samples  of  100  counties  each. 
For  some  purposes,  collection  in  each  month 
from  only  one  of  the  subsamples  would  yield  in 
a  year  data  for  each  of  1,200  county-bounded 
areas  and  national  data  on  both  a  monthly  and 
an  annual  basis. 

Cooperative  Systems. — Federal-State  statistical 
systems  similar  to  those  headed  at  the  Federal 
level  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  (employ¬ 
ment  and  earnings),  the  National  Center  for 
Health  Statistics  (vital  statistics),  and  the  Statisti¬ 
cal  Reporting  Service  (agricultural  statistics) 
should  be  given  serious  consideration  in  other 
fields.  These  are  systems  responsive  to  Position 
1.  They  may  utilize  either  microdata  that  origi¬ 
nate  in  administrative  transactions  or  new  sur¬ 
vey  information.  The  essence  of  the  systems  is 
that  they  are  integrated  networks  of  collection, 
processing,  and  dissemination  that  feature 
minimized  respondent  burden  and  procedural 
design  meeting  both  national  and  subnational 
requirements  at  lowest  feasible  total  cost. 
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Methodological  Support. — Another  device  that  is 
valuable  in  situations  in  which  subnational  data 
are  desired  for  only  selected  subnational  areas  is 
one  in  which  a  small  core  of  items  is  collected 
uniformly  under  Federal  standards  on  a 
nationwide  basis,  with  Federal  methodological 
support  to  local  jurisdictions  to  supplement  as 
desired  for  local  purposes.  For  example,  a  na¬ 
tional  sample  survey  of  automobile  accidents 
might  be  established  involving,  for  example,  a 
3-percent  sample  of  accidents  reported  to  each 
State  motor  vehicle  commission  and  requiring 
only  10  items  of  information  on  each  report. 
Any  State  could,  at  its  option,  expand  the  size  of 
the  sample  or  the  number  of  items,  or  could 
make  the  survey  more  intensive  for  selected 
substate  areas. 

Allocation  of  Costs.  —  Development  of 
statistical-accounting  techniques  should  be  en¬ 
couraged  to  help  determine  appropriate  alloca¬ 
tion  of  costs  among  different  jurisdictions. 

Avoidance  Techniques. — The  use  of  “avoidance 
techniques” — various  devices  such  as  error  in- 
noculation,  nonsense  identification  labeling,  or 
microaggregation  in  order  to  camouflage 
microdata — can  expand  the  utility  of  collected 
data  by  permitting  interchanges  among  jurisdic¬ 
tions  and  at  the  same  time  avoiding  confidential¬ 
ity  issues. 

Feedback. — Improvement  of  “feedback”  pro¬ 
grams,  from  statistical  systems  to  planners  and 
administrators,  of  aggregated  data  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  administrative  analysis  will  reduce 
the  demand  for  separate  collection  of  detailed 
small-area  data. 

Robust  Estimates. — Research  efforts  aimed  at 
assessing  and  improving  the  robustness  of  es¬ 
timating  devices  that  are  less  costly  than  direct 
collection  of  new  data  will  reduce  the  need  for 
data  specific  to  individual  subnational  areas. 
These  efforts  parallel  the  development  of  tech¬ 
niques  for  derived  estimates  (discussed  above). 
If  the  average  error  from  an  indirect  analytic 
technique  when  applied  to  individual  areas  is 
not  greatly  in  excess  of  the  measure  error  of  di¬ 
rect  counts,  and  the  cost  of  the  indirect  process 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  that  of  the  direct,  then 
the  analytic  technique  is  probably  the  better 
choice. 

Building  Blocks. — Among  the  difficult  prob¬ 
lems  faced  in  coping  with  subnational  data 
needs  is  that  “subnational”  is  a  general  term  that 
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might  refer  to  region,  State,  county,  city,  con¬ 
gressional  district,  block  face,  or  even  an  area 
not  defined  at  the  time  of  data  collection.  A  par¬ 
tial  solution  of  this  problem,  available  in  some 
circumstances,  is  to  identify  initially  collected 
data  with  a  relatively  small  building  block  desig¬ 
nation.  This  practice  permits  the  combining  of 
selected  building  blocks  into  larger  geographic 
areas  for  which  the  data  may  be  useful  even 
though  the  data  are  too  thin  for  individual 
building  blocks.  For  example,  if  the  building 
block  is  the  county,  estimates  for  SMSA’s,  de¬ 
fined  in  terms  of  county  boundaries,  may  be 
feasible.  The  Census  Bureau  has  accomplished 
flexibility  by  using  city  blocks  as  the  building 
block  in  the  population  census. 

Averaging. — As  noted  earlier,  one  major  defi¬ 
ciency  of  most  national  samples  is  their  inability 
to  provide  data  for  States  or  smaller  areas  sim¬ 
ply  because  the  samples  are  too  small.  If  the 
parent  sample  is  not  large  but  is  a  continuing 
operation,  the  weakness  may  be  alleviated  by 
aggregating  data  for  subnational  areas  over  two 
or  more  adjacent  time  periods.  For  relatively 
stable  phenomena,  a  3-year  average  may  be 
nearly  as  useful  as  a  measure  for  the  central 
year  of  the  period. 

Standardizing  Techniques. — Creation  of  “au¬ 
tomatic”  estimation  devices,  such  as  the  National 
Center  for  Health  Statistics  ACME-system  for 
producing  cause-of-death  statistics  can  bypass 
certain  subnational  problems.  In  this  system,  a 
computer  routine  has  been  developed  that  con¬ 
verts  the  verbal  information  on  a  locally-filed 
death  certificate  to  a  coded,  specific  cause-of- 
death.  The  existence  of  this  technique  means 
that  once  the  death  record  has  been  placed  on 
magnetic  tape,  it  is  constructively  immaterial 
whether  the  cause-of-death  statistics  are  built 
and  tabulated  at  local  sites  or  a  central  national 
site.  In  either  instance,  it  is  entirely  feasible  to 
bring  into  being  local.  State,  and  national  data. 
The  chosen  specific  operational  procedures  can 
be  decided  on  economic  and  political  grounds. 
Thus,  in  a  sense,  the  “subnational  data  prob¬ 
lem”  has  vanished  as  a  policy  issue  in  this  case. 
This  procedure  in  itself  has  no  impact  on  the 
accuracy  of  the  cause  as  initially  stated  by  the 
physician  or  coroner,  but  it  does  ensure  a  uni¬ 
form  translation  of  the  recorded  words  into 
standard  coded  causes  of  death. 


Education  and  Training. — Both  in  universities 
and  in  specialized  training  programs,  more  can 
be  done  to  make  statisticians  conscious  of  the 
subnational  aspects  of  survey  planning.  Special 
attention  can  be  given  to  trade-offs  between 
providing  for  geographic  detail  and  other  objec¬ 
tives,  including  the  costs  of  various  alternatives. 
Education  and  training  can  emphasize  more  the 
technical,  technological,  and  managerial  skills 
that  will  lead  either  to  the  adaptation  of  large- 
area  data  for  small-area  purposes  or  to  the 
building  of  large-area  evidence  from  data  for 
smaller  areas. 
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Final  Summary  Report  of  the  Commission 


On  Federal 

Editor's  \ote. — On  October  3,  1977  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  issued  its  Final  Summary  Report.  This  re¬ 
port,  together  with  36  separate  reports,  completed  the  work 
of  tile  (aimmission.  A  listing  of  these  individual  reports  can 
he  found  oti  page  179.  Reprinted  here  are  pages  5  through 
23  of  the  Commission’s  Final  Summary  Report.  Copies  of 
these  reports  can  be  obtained  from  the  Superintendent  of 
Documents,  U.S.  Covernment  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  Information  on  prices  can  be  obtained  by  call¬ 
ing  (202)  783-3238. 

/.  The  Paperwork  Burden 

The  C()ninii.ssion  found  Federal  paperwork  to 
l)e  of  massive  proportions,  much  of  it  necessary 
and  important  in  achieving  national  goals.  We 
include  here  our  best  estimates  of  the  costs  of 
paperwork  and  then  describe  the  types  of  prob¬ 
lems  people  have  with  paperwork,  the  causes  of 
unnecessarv  paperwork,  and  why  paperwork  is 
out  of  control. 

1  HE  COST  AND  DISTRIBUTION  OF  PAPERWORK 

•  rhe  total  costs  of  Federal  paperwork  are 
difficult  to  determine;  but,  as  best  we  can 
estimate,  more  than  $100  billion  a  year,  or 
about  $500  for  each  person  in  this  country, 
is  spent  on  Federal  paperwork.  Our  esti¬ 
mates  of  costs  to  some  of  the  major  seg¬ 
ments  of  society  are: 

—  The  Federal 

Government:  $43  billion  per  year 

—  Private 

industry:  $25  to  32  billion  per  year 

—  State  and  local 

government:  $5  to  9  billion  per  year 

—  Individuals:  $8.7  billion  per  year 

—  Farmers:  $350  million  per  year 

—  Labor 

organizations:  $75  million  per  year 
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Paperwork 

•  A  substantial  portion  of  this  cost  is  un¬ 
necessary.  The  Commission’s  limited 
studies  have  identified  opportunities  for 
first  year  cost  savings,  avoidances,  or  redi¬ 
rections  of  effort  away  from  paperwork 
valued  at  more  than  $10  billion. 

•  Federal  paperwork  hurts  most  those  least 
able  to  fend  for  themselves:  the  poor  and 
disabled,  the  small  businessman,  and  small 
institutions  in  the  health  and  education 
areas. 

•  The  nature  of  burden  varies  by  type  of  re¬ 
spondent.  But  the  biggest  distinctions  are 
between  the  problems  of  individuals,  small 
businessmen,  and  small  institutions,  and 
the  problems  of  large  organizations, 
whether  they  are  State  and  local  govern¬ 
ments,  businesses,  or  institutions. 

•  Some  respondents  face  very  special  prob¬ 
lems  with  red  tape.  For  example,  programs 
for  the  disabled  should  not  require  much 
travel  in  their  application  procedures; 
Government  should  limit  questioning 
farmers  during  harvest  season. 

THREE  TYPES  OF  PAPERWORK  BURDENS 

•  Economic  burdens  include,  but  go  beyond, 
the  dollar  costs  of  filling  out  a  report: 

—  Recordkeeping  systems  must  be  set  up 
when  the  requested  information  is  not 
available; 

—  Outside  professional,  legal,  and 
accounting  help  may  be  required  to 
“decode”  or  interpret  Federal 
requirements; 

—  Multiple  copies  may  be  needed; 

—  Costs  of  traveling  to  government  of¬ 
fices  to  complete  paperwork  may  be 
prohibitive  for  the  poor  and  disabled; 
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REPORTS  OF  THE  COMMISSION  ON 
FEDERAL  PAPERWORK 

Consumer  Credit  Protection 
Education 

Employment  and  Training  Programs 
Energy 

Environmental  Impact  Statements 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity 
Health  Programs 
Housing 

Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Pension  Relorm 
Procurement 
Public  Works 

Segmented  Financial  Reporting 
Small  Business  Loans 
Social  Services  (Title  XX) 

Statistics 

Taxation 

Welfare  Administration  Reform 
rhe  Reports  Clearance  Process 
Confidentiality  and  Privacy 
rhe  Federal  Information  Locator  System 
Federal/State/Local  Cooperation 
Handbooks  for  Programs  Managers  and 
Information  Specialists 
History  of  Paperwork  Reform  Efforts 
Information  Resources  Management 
Information  Value/Burden  Assessment 
Ombudsmen:  Responding  to  Citizens’ 
Problems 

Records  Management  in  Federal  Agencies 
rhe  Role  of  Congress 
Rulemaking 
Service  Management 
Federal  Paperwork  and  Farmers 
Federal  Paperwork  and  Individuals 
Federal  Paperwork  and  Organized  Labor 
Federal  Paperwork  and  Small  and  Large 
Business 

Federal  Paperwork  and  State  and  Local 
Government 


—  Delays  due  to  paperwork  increase 
costs;  and 

—  Resources  spent  on  paperwork  are  not 
available  for  other,  more  productive 
purposes. 

•  Examples  of  economic  burden  are: 

—  A  school  disregarded  a  $4,500  grant 


because  it  would  have  required  $6,000 
in  paperwork. 

—  Fifteen  employees  lost  their  pension 
plan  because  the  small  company  could 
not  handle  the  paperwork. 

•  Psychological  burdens  may  be  more  impor¬ 
tant  than  dollar  costs  to  individuals  who 
experience: 

—  Frustration  when  completing  complex 
forms; 

—  Anger  when  faced  with  multiple  re¬ 
quests  for  similar  data; 

—  Confusion  in  reading  unclear  instruc¬ 
tions; 

—  Anxiety  that  errors  may  result  in  denial 
of  benefits  or  legal  consequences;  and 

—  Fear  that  confidential  information  may 
be  abused. 

•  Examples  of  psychological  burdens  are: 

—  The  frustration  and  anger  of  a  family 
that  must  spend  35  hours  filling  out  a 
student  aid  application. 

—  The  confusion  and  anxiety  of  an  indi¬ 
vidual  filling  out  a  complicated  tax 
return. 

•  Cumulative  burdens  occur  when  the  sum  of 
requests  becomes  overwhelming.  Some 
examples  are: 

—  One  company  had  to  comply  with  Fed¬ 
eral  requests  for  8,800  reports  from  18 
different  agencies  in  one  year. 

—  Some  welfare  and  service  programs  re¬ 
quire  separate  applications  even  when, 
by  law,  eligibility  for  one  program  con¬ 
fers  eligibility  for  others. 

KEY  C.AUSES  OF  EXCESS  PAPERWORK 

•  We  have  identified  seven  key  causes  of  pa¬ 
perwork  which  occur  throughout  the 
Government — in  Congress,  the  executive 
branch  and  independent  agencies. 

•  Lack  of  communication  is  the  most  frequent 
reason  bad  paperwork  exists.  Government 
often  does  not  know  what  problems  exist, 
and  those  outside  often  are  unable  to  let 
Government  know. 
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—  When  the  Federal  Power  Commission 
(FTC),  energy  companies,  consumer 
groups,  and  Paperwork  Commission 
representatives  sat  down  together,  they 
were  able  to  improve  the  information 
going  to  the  FPC  and  avoid  several 
hundred  million  dollars  of  costs  annu¬ 
ally  which  would  have  been  passed  on 
to  consumers. 

•  Government  officials  are  insensitive  to  the 
problems  that  paperwork  causes  others. 

—  “The  forms  have  deadlines;  the  poor 

will  always  be  there.”  (A  quote  from  a 
welfare  worker.) 

—  Government  techniques  to  identify  and 
estimate  burdens  deal  with  Govern¬ 
ment  costs.  Costs  to  others  are  esti¬ 
mated  by  the  agencies,  and  differ 
widely  from  the  estimates  made  by  re¬ 
spondents. 

—  I'echniques  to  estimate  costs  both  in 
and  out  of  Government  are  very  crude. 

•  Government  forms  and  instructions  are  often 
i  ncomprehensible. 

—  A  college  level  reading  ability  is  re¬ 
quired  to  understand  the  instructions 
for  the  simplest  income  tax  form — the 
Form  1040A 

—  The  Commission  has  handled  3,500 
questions  from  people  baffled  by  the 
complexity  of  Government. 

•  Overlapping  organizations  cause  duplicative 
paperwork. 

—  Six  Federal  energy  agencies  use  almost 
220  forms,  yielding  3.5  million  annual 
responses.  These  responses  take  an  es¬ 
timated  1  1  million  person-hours  to 
complete. 

—  Seventeen  agencies  write  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  regulations. 

•  Poor  program  design  leads  to  unnecessary 
and  excessive  requirements. 

—  The  Truckers  Daily  Log,  required  by 
the  Department  of  Transportation  to 
ensure  that  drivers  do  not  drive  more 
than  10  hours  a  day,  results  in  1.2  bil¬ 
lion  sheets  of  paper  annually.  Unfortu¬ 
nately,  the  log  which  a  truck  driver 
should  fill  out  every  15  minutes  each 
day  whether  driving  or  not  neither 
identifies  possible  violators  nor  helps  in 
their  prosecution. 
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—  By  raising  from  $250  to  $500  the  cut¬ 
off  for  the  use  of  informal  Customs 
procedures,  savings  of  $6  million  to 
Government  and  small  importers  could 
be  achieved. 

—  A  partial  release  of  Federal  funds 
would  diminish  the  need  for  interim 
borrowing  by  municipal  transit  au¬ 
thorities  now  forced  by  rule  to  submit 
an  audited  report  of  the  previous  year 
before  the  next  year’s  funds  are  re¬ 
leased. 

•  Poor  information  practices  have  led  to  un¬ 
necessary  burden. 

—  The  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  at  one  time  had  a  Student 
Loan  Application,  a  Supplement  to  the 
Application,  and  an  Addendum  to  the 
Supplement  to  the  Application. 

—  The  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  and  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  found  they  could  re¬ 
duce  substantially  the  number  of 
people  being  asked  questions,  particu¬ 
larly  reducing  the  burden  for  small 
business. 

•  Inconsistent  and  ineffective  confidentiality 
policies  create  confusion  and  mistrust. 

—  The  Bureau  of  Mines  is  notifying  com¬ 
panies  that  it  can  no  longer  keep  confi¬ 
dential  the  information  it  collects  from 
them,  despite  earlier  pledges  not  to 
disclose  individual  company  data. 

—  Definitions  and  standards  as  to  what 
kinds  of  information  constitute  a 
“clearly  unwarranted  invasion  of  per¬ 
sonal  privacy”  do  not  yet  exist. 

WHY  IS  PAPERWORK  OUT  OF  CONTROL? 

•  New  social  goals,  methods  of  management, 
and  technologies  have  added  to  pa¬ 
perwork. 

—  Government  is  involved  in  everyone’s 
life  and  work  to  a  degree  never  before 
known  because  of  our  developing  social 
goals  in  education,  social  security,  wel¬ 
fare,  health,  and  business  regulation. 

—  Information  is  considered  increasingly 
important  to  plan,  manage,  and 
evaluate  programs. 

—  Technological  developments  encourage 
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massive  amounts  of  data  to  be  col¬ 
lected,  processed,  and  stored. 

•  Attention  is  focused  almost  exclusively  on 
what  Government  should  do  rather  than 
how  it  should  be  done. 

—  Legislation  and  regulations  are  drafted 
with  little  thought  as  to  how  paperwork 
or  burdens  on  others  might  be 
minimized. 

—  Limited  capability  exists  to  identify  and 
measure  paperwork  problems  and  solu¬ 
tions. 

•  Capabilities  to  manage  paperwork  and  its 
root  causes  are  scattered  and  ineffectual. 

—  Controls  have  been  established  over 
forms  themselves,  and  do  not  treat  the 
reasons  the  forms  exist.  Such  controls 
occur  too  late  in  the  process  and  have 
proven  to  be  inadequate 
—  Existing  controls  have  great  difficulty 
dealing  with  paperwork  for  program 
management  and  operation,  which  con¬ 
stitute  most  of  Federal  paperwork.  They 
were  designed  originally  to  control  statisti¬ 
cal  paperwork  which  is  a  small  part  of  Fed¬ 
eral  paperwork  today. 

—  Existing  controls  are  scattered  among 
several  different  agencies  including  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  the  Gen¬ 
eral  Services  Administration,  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce,  and  several 
others. 

—  There  is  no  comprehensive  listing  of 
what  information  is  now  being  col¬ 
lected;  as  a  result,  duplication  is  hard 
to  detect. 

—  Little  effort  is  made  to  eliminate  prob¬ 
lems  caused  by  similar,  but  not  identi¬ 
cal  information  requests. 

•  Previous  administrative  reforms  focused 
on  internal  Federal  management  issues. 

—  The  Brownlow,  Hoover,  and  Ash 
Commissions  sought  to  simplify  man¬ 
agement  for  the  President  and  tried  to 
organize  programs  by  function  to  as¬ 
sign  accountability  to  the  President  and 
the  Congress. 

—  How  Government  organization  and 
management  practices  affect  others  has 
rarely  been  considered. 
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—  Government  functions  and  programs 
are  so  overlapping  that  program  reor¬ 
ganization  alone  will  not  solve  prob¬ 
lems  of  paperwork  and  red  tape. 

II.  The  Work  of  the  Commission 

At  its  first  meeting  on  October  3,  1975,  the 
Commission  decided  to  adopt  a  practical,  ac¬ 
tivist  approach  by  trying  to  eliminate  excessive 
paperwork,  and  then  to  learn  from  its  experi¬ 
ences. 

COMMISSION  ADVOCACY 

•  During  its  two-year  life,  the  Commission 
has  engaged  in  active  dialogue  with  the 
American  public,  with  Federal  agencies  and 
with  the  Congress. 

—  A  Paperwork  Ombudsman  office, 
equipped  with  a  toll  free  “hot  line,”  re¬ 
ceived  and  dealt  with  3,500  paperwork 
complaints. 

—  Public  hearings  were  conducted  in  19 
cities  around  the  country  to  hear  from 
hundreds  of  citizens. 

—  Numerous  discussions  were  held  with 
groups  and  associations  from  all  sectors 
of  society. 

—  On  more  than  20  occasions,  the  Com¬ 
mission  testified  before  congressional 
committees. 

COMMISSION  STUDIES 

•  We  selected  study  topics  on  the  basis  of 
their  potential  for  yielding  significant,  im¬ 
mediate  paperwork  savings  and  for  the 
applicability  of  their  findings  to  other  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

•  The  36  reports  of  the  Commission 
examined: 

—  18  major  program  areas  such  as  tax,  oc¬ 
cupational  safety  and  health,  education, 
health  and  housing; 

—  13  government  processes,  including 
rulemaking,  information  resources 
management,  forms  clearance,  and  the 
role  of  Congress;  and 

—  the  cost  and  other  burdens  of 
paperwork  for  five  segments  of  the 
economy. 

STATUS  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 

•  770  recommendations  were  made  and  al¬ 
most  50  percent  are  now  being  im- 
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plenientcd  by  Congress  and  Government 
agencies. 

•  Most  of  the  recommendations  would  elimi¬ 
nate  existing  paperwork. 

—  $3.5  billion  could  be  realized  in  first- 
vear  savings  from  those  recommenda¬ 
tions  currently  being  implemented; 

—  $10  billion  in  opportunities  for  first- 
vear  savings  is  possible  if  all  are  fully 
implemented. 

•  A  number  of  the  recommendations  would 
change  how  the  Government  operates  so 
paperwork  problems  can  be  avoided  in  the 
future. 

MIMMIZINC;  BUROEN  .\ND  M.AXIMIZINC;  VALUE 

•  We  sought  to  distinguish  between  good  and 
bad  paperwork. 

—  Paperwork  is  good  when  it  is  useful  and 
necessary  to  achieve  national  goals 
mandated  by  law,  is  collected  in  the 
most  efficient  manner,  and  serves  mul¬ 
tiple  public  and  private  purposes. 

—  Paperwork  is  bad  when  it  is  duplicative, 
excessive,  costly,  contradictory,  in¬ 
timidating  or  confusing. 

•  We  found  that  excessive  paperwork  is 
symptomatic  of: 

—  Programs  that  are  organized  with  little 
regard  for  the  way  they  will  affect 
ot  hers; 

—  Programs  that  are  designed  in  ways  that 
ignore  opportunities  to  cut  paperwork 
and  information  costs  to  others  without 
harming  program  effectiveness; 

—  Programs  that  fail  to  utilize  the  best  in¬ 
formation  techniques  and  technologies. 

•  .Alternative  ways  of  operating  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  are  often  available  which  cut  the 
costs  of  paperwork  or  increase  its  value. 

•  A  willingness  to  cooperate  and  common 
sense  are  usually  all  that  is  required  to  de¬ 
termine  the  best  alternative  way  of  operat¬ 
ing  programs. 

•  Zero-based  reporting  reviews,  such  as  the 
one  developed  by  the  Commission  and  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  force 
policymakers  to  examine  alternative  ways 
of  operating  programs  which  minimize  the 
paperwork  and  red  tape  involved. 

•  Opportunities  to  cut  costs  or  improve  per- 
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formance  exist  almost  everywhere,  and  can 
be  achieved  at  every  level  of  government. 

TECHNIQUES  TO  ELIMINATE  BAD  PAPERWORK 

•  Write  Government  material  so  it  can  be 
understood: 

—  Set  readability  standards  so  that  likely 
recipients  can  understand  question¬ 
naires. 

—  Prepare  rules  and  regulations  in  simple 
English  so  that  Eederal  requirements 
are  clear. 

•  Open  agencies  to  suggestions  and  com¬ 
plaints: 

—  Set  up  suggestion  and  complaint  offices 
which  can  help  resolve  an  individual’s 
problem  and  seek  change  in  an  admin¬ 
istrative  process  if  necessary. 

—  Set  up  information  centers,  conduct 
training  sessions,  and  publish  literature 
so  people  will  know  better  how  to  work 
w'ith  programs. 

•  Use  trained  information  specialists  to  de¬ 
sign  and  review  information  requirements: 

—  Use  statistical  sampling  and  periodi¬ 
cally  look  to  cutting  sample  size. 

—  Cut  frequency  of  reporting. 

—  Use  information  and  data  processing 
standards. 

—  Design  forms  so  they  are  easy  to  use. 

—  Use  tested  information  technologies  to 
cut  costs  and  speed  work. 

—  Reduce  recordkeeping  requirements. 

•  Design  programs  and  regulations  so  they 
minimize  costs  to  everyone  and  maximize 
effectiveness: 

—  Limit  impact  by  making  exemptions  or 
establishing  thresholds  in  recognition 
of  special  circumstances. 

—  Use  performance  standards  specifying 
what  to  do,  rather  than  design  stand¬ 
ards  specifying  how  it  must  be  done. 

—  Lessen  paperwork  requirements  for 
those  who  consistently  meet  perform¬ 
ance  standards. 

—  Set  responsiveness  criteria;  for  exam¬ 
ple,  how  quickly  applications  will  be 
processed. 

—  Reduce  number  of  office  visits  re- 
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quired  and  make  validation  of  informa¬ 
tion  easier. 

—  Switch  from  universal  reporting  to 
sampling,  to  exception  reporting,  to 
certification,  or  to  complaint  handling. 
—  Modify  Federal  requirements  to  reduce 
the  need  for  extra  financing  or  person¬ 
nel. 

•  Simplify  requirements  resulting  from  mul¬ 
tiple  laws,  agencies,  and  programs  affect¬ 
ing  the  same  respondents. 

—  Reorganize  to  consolidate  related  pro¬ 
grams. 

—  Establish  a  “cognizant  agency,”  which 
alone  would  have  the  power  to  make 
and  interpret  rules,  though  other  agen¬ 
cies  may  enforce  compliance. 

—  Establish  common  administrative  sys¬ 
tems  or  elements  to  serve  multiple  pro¬ 
grams,  such  as  multi-program  informa¬ 
tion  data  sharing,  uniform  definitions, 
and  single  applications. 

—  Assign  duplicative  Federal  responsibil¬ 
ity  to  States  operating  programs  with 
comparable  standards  and  adequate 
enforcement. 

A  NEW  PHILOSOPHY  IS  NEEDED:  SERVICE  MAN¬ 
AGEMENT 

•  The  Commission  has  found  from  its  ex¬ 
periences  that  there  are  ways  to  minimize 
paperw'ork  costs  and  maximize  program  ef¬ 
fectiveness  for  all  parties  involved  in  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

•  This  is  possible  if  we  manage  information/ 
paperwork  just  as  we  manage  other 
resources  used  in  operating  Federal 
programs. 

•  The  Commission  found  that  managing  in¬ 
formation  as  a  resource  enables  Federal  of¬ 
ficials,  for  the  first  time,  to  get  a  complete 
picture  of  the  costs  and  burdens  of  Federal 
programs  not  only  to  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment,  but  also  for  all  other  parties  involved. 

•  This  new  management  discipline  is  crucial 
because  so  many  programs  now  involve 
others  outside  Government,  and  non- 
Federal  costs  are  important  to  the  success 
of  programs  and  contribute  heavily  to  the 
total  program  cost  borne  by  society. 

•  “Service  Management”  is  the  term  used  by 


the  Commission  to  summarize  the  reforms 
needed  to  design  and  operate  Federal  pro¬ 
grams  to  minimize  costs  to  all  parties  in¬ 
volved  and  maximize  program  effective¬ 
ness.  These  reforms  must  affect  not  only 
how  the  Ciovernment  operates,  but  also  the 
attitudes  and  behavior  of  people  in  and  out 
of  government. 

•  Service  Management  is  the  set  of  principles, 
procedures,  and  techniques  necessary  if 
Federal  programs  involving  those  outside 
government  are  to  operate  according  to 
these  long-standing  tenets  of  public  policy: 
—  Government  exists  to  serve  and  protect; 
—  Federal  programs  should  be  conducted 

with  economy,  efficiency,  and  speed, 
coupled  with  fairness  and  equity. 

•  Our  proposals  are  consistent  with,  and 
build  upon  existing  management  tech¬ 
niques  by  adding  two  distinctive  disciplines: 
—  Managing  information  as  a  resource — 

like  personnel,  dollars,  and  property — 
so  it  will  be  planned,  budgeted,  con¬ 
trolled,  and  evaluated; 

—  Analyzing  alternative  ways  of  organizing 
and  operating  programs  so  that  costs 
and  advantages  are  appropriately  dis¬ 
tributed  among  all  parties  involved. 

•  Fhe  Gommission’s  agenda  for  reform  must 
be  understood  as  preparing  Government  to 
manage  not  only  its  costs  for  Federal  pro¬ 
grams,  but  to  manage  the  costs  Federal 
programs  impose  on  others. 

III.  Recommendations  to  Change 
How  Government  Operates 

The  Commission’s  findings  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  identify  specific  and  basic  changes  which 
are  needed  if  paperwork  issues  are  to  be 
adequately  considered  and  resolved.  Such 
changes  are  not  confined  to  narrow,  administra¬ 
tive  matters,  they  involve  key  elements  of  legis¬ 
lation,  regulation  and  management. 

CHANGING  HOW  CONGRESS  LEGISLATES  AND 
OVERSEES  PROGRAMS 

Legislation  is  the  root  cause  of  paperwork. 
Surveys,  applications,  reporting  and  record¬ 
keeping  requirements  are  either  mandated  or 
authorized  by  law.  Therefore, 

•  Congress  should  consider  paperwork,  reporting 
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and  recordkeeping  issues  at  each  stage  of  the 
legislative  process.  At  a  minimum: 

—  Committee  hearings  should  be  used  to  de¬ 
velop  information  on  anticipated  burdens. 

—  At  the  hill-drafting  and  mark-up  stages, 
there  should  he  an  examination  of  alternative 
methods  of  compliance,  application,  licens¬ 
ing,  standard-setting,  regulation  and  so  on. 

—  A  paperwork  impact  assessment  should  ac¬ 
company  proposed  legislation  when  it  is  con¬ 
sidered  by  either  House.  Such  an  assessment 
would  inform  legislators  of  anticipated  pa¬ 
perwork  consequences,  and  serve  as  a  guide 
to  legislative  intent  for  program  adminis¬ 
trators. 

•  Congress  should  give  expedited  consideration  to 
paperwork  reforms  involving  administrative 
provisions  of  law. 

•  Congress  should  include  a  review  of  paperwork 
and  red  tape  reduction  as  part  of  any  “sunset”- 
type  review  of  Government  programs. 

•  Congressional  oversight  of  paperwork  problems 
in  programs  should  he  increased  and  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  Operations  committees  in  each  House 
should  have  general  responsibility  for  paperwork 
problems. 

CHANGING  THE  RULEMAKING  PROCESS 

Rulemaking  is,  in  essence,  legislation  by 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  Agency 
rules  and  regulations  have  the  full  force  and  ef¬ 
fect  of  law,  and  translate  broad  congressional 
mandates  into  operational  programs  and  prac¬ 
tices. 

Most  of  the  specific  reporting  and  recordkeep¬ 
ing  requirements  imposed  on  the  public  stem 
from  such  rules  and  regulations. 

•  Greater  efforts  should  be  made  to  involve  all  in¬ 
terested  parties  in  promulgating  rules  and  regu¬ 
lations: 

—  Time  for  public  comment  should  be  extended; 

—  The  effective  date  of  proposed  rules  should  be 
the  subject  of  comment; 

—  Agencies  should  work  with  those  affected 
during  the  drafting  stage; 

—  Estimates  of  expected  paperwork  should  be 
published  for  comment;  and 

—  Proposed  forms  should  be  published  along 
with  proposed  rules. 

•  Regulations  should  be  reviewed  periodically  and 
updated  or  eliminated  as  times  and  needs  change. 
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•  Language  should  be  simplified  and  regulations 
shortened  where  possible. 

MANAGING  INFORMATION/PAPERWORK  RE¬ 
SOURCES 

Information  is  a  manageable  resource.  It  can 
be  planned,  organized,  budgeted,  controlled 
and  evaluated  using  the  same  methods  and 
techniques  now  used  to  manage  personnel, 
space,  real  property,  equipment  and  supplies. 

•  Executive  agencies  should  establish  comprehen¬ 
sive  information  plans  that  incorporate  all  the 
information  needs  and  resources  of  the  agency. 

•  Agency  plans  should  be  coordinated 
Government-wide. 

•  The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  internal  agency 
audits  should  examine  how  information  is  used. 

•  Research  should  be  expanded  on  alternatives  to 
paperwork,  quantification  of  paperwork  burdens 
and  values,  and  new  information  technologies. 

•  Guidelines  and  standards  should  be  developed  to 
direct  the  information  Ipaperwork  activities  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

DEVELOPING  CONFIDENTIALITY  STANDARDS 

To  secure  the  benefits  of  increased  informa¬ 
tion  sharing  while  preserving  private  rights  and 
national  security,  the  Commission  has  pressed 
for  a  Federal  “Code  of  Fair  Information  Prac¬ 
tices”  that  would  carefully  distinguish  the 
treatment  to  be  given  to  (1)  personal  individual 
information,  (2)  business  and  commercial  data, 
(3)  information  used  solely  for  statistical  pur¬ 
poses,  and  (4)  national  security  data. 

•  The  President  should  issue  a  directive  to  execu¬ 
tive  agencies  requesting  (1)  increased  sharing  of 
non-sensitive  information  to  cut  down  duplica¬ 
tive  reporting,  (2)  revised  policies  and  practices 
giving  more  access  to  Government  information, 
and  (3)  the  elimination  of  confidentiality  pledges 
not  expressly  authorized  by  statute. 

•  The  Congress  should  review  and  standardize  the 
diverse  confidentiality  provisions  in  existing  law. 

•  The  Congress  should  extend  the  Privacy  Act 
guarantees  to  non-Federal  systems  of  records 
created  or  maintained  with  Federal  funds. 

•  Agencies  should  be  given  authority  to  disclose 
individual  records  which  have  been  “deper- 
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soTialized”  for  use  in  statistical  research  pro¬ 
grams. 

•  The  President  and  Congress  should  establish  an 
office  with  responsibility  for  policy  development, 
oversight  and  compliance  with  confidentiality  . 

PREVENTING  DUPLICATION 

I'he  Commission’s  research  revealed  that 
multiple  requests  for  identical  information 
(other  than  name,  address  and  other  routine 
identifiers)  are  rare.  More  often  seen,  and  far 
more  troublesome,  are  requests  for  similar  data, 
in  slightly  different  format,  from  the  same 
respondent. 

•  A  comprehensive  and  timely  guide  or  index  to 
existing  and  planned  information  collections 
should  he  established.  With  such  a  Federal  In¬ 
formation  Locator  System,  agencies  could  seek 
data  within  the  Government  before  gathering  it 
again  from  the  public. 

•  The  public  should  he  encouraged  to  report  dupli¬ 
cation  so  that  it  can  he  eliminated. 

S  I  RENC.  rUENTNC.  HIE  CLEARANCE  PROCESS 

The  clearance  process — wherein  agency  re¬ 
quests  to  collect  information  from  the  public  are 
reviewed — is  the  last  administrative  opportunity 
to  control  or  limit  paperwork.  In  its  present 
form,  this  process  is  ineffective: 

•  Many  agencies  are  exempt  from  central 
clearance  requirements. 

•  Clearance  jurisdiction  is  split.  The  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  clears  most 
executive  agency  forms;  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office  reviews  the  requests  of 
independent  regulatory  agencies. 

•  Clearance  authority  is  dissimilar.  The  OMB 
can  say  “no”  to  a  request.  GAO  reviews  re¬ 
quests  and  makes  recommendations;  the 
final  determination  rests  with  the  agency. 

•  The  process  is  adversarial  in  nature,  occurs 
too  late,  and  has  the  clearance  office 
second-guessing  line  agencies  with  program 
responsibilities. 

Based  on  these  findings  the  Commission  has 
recommended: 

•  Congress  should  remove  all  exemptions  from  the 
clearance  requirements  of  the  Federal  Reports 
Act. 

•  Congress  should  consolidate  the  clearance  func¬ 
tion  in  a  single  place,  but  retain  oversight  of  in¬ 
dependent  regulatory  agency  requests. 


•  Agencies  should  assume  more  responsibility  for 
“clearing” forms  when  they  have  sufficient  exper¬ 
tise  to  do  so  and  should  operate  under  OMB 
guidance. 

IV.  luilialive.s  for  the  Fulure 

Responsibility  for  action  now  shifts  from  the 
Commission  to  the  President,  the  Congress,  the 
agencies,  civil  servants,  and  to  those  outside  the 
Federal  Government  prepared  to  take  an  active 
part  in  improving  public  programs.  I  hree 
major  initiatives  are  necessary. 

STRENGTHENING  AND  GOORDINATING  FEDERAL 
MANAGEMENT 

First,  The  President  and  the  Congress  should  consider 
consolidating  the  central  administrative  functions  of 
Government  into  a  Department  of  Administration 
with  Cabinet-level  status-or  some  other  appropriate 
arrangement-to  promote  more  efficient,  effectwe,  and 
responsive  administration  of  the  Federal  Government, 
thereby  reducing  excessive  and  unnecessary  paperwork 
and  red  tape  burdens  on  others. 

•  Much  of  the  work  required  to  fashion  pro¬ 
grams  so  as  to  avoid  excessive  and  unneces¬ 
sary  paperwork  must  be  done  during  the 
legislative  process  and  in  the  program 
agencies. 

•  But  the  biggest  paperwork  problems  stem 
from  poor  organization  of  programs,  a  lack 
of  common  administrative  systems  serving 
multiple  programs,  and  inadequate  exper¬ 
tise,  guidelines,  and  oversight  of  informa¬ 
tion  activities. 

•  The  administrative  and  management  policy 
functions  which  deal  with  these  causes  of 
paperwork  are  split  among  several  agencies 
of  Government,  lack  coordination,  and  are 
without  the  resources  necessary  to  provide 
the  central  management  needed  today  in  so 
many  instances  to  supplement  existing  pro¬ 
gram  management. 

•  Policy-level  attention  must  he  given  to: 

—  The  organization  of  F  e  cl  e  r  a  1 
programs — not  only  how  they  are  ar¬ 
ranged  into  departments  and  agencies, 
but  also  how  they  are  organized  for  de¬ 
livering  services  at  the  local  level; 

—  The  development  of  standard  adminis¬ 
trative  systems  serving  multiple  pro¬ 
grams  affecting  the  same  respondents, 
including  the  functions  of  the  Adminis- 
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trative  Conference  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement 
Policy: 

—  The  coordination  and  standardization 
of  program  activities  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments; 

—  Fhe  coordination  of  information- 
related  activities  and  functions — such  as 
statistics,  records  management,  ADP, 
and  processing  standards — under  an  in¬ 
formation  resources  management  pro¬ 
gram; 

—  d  he  development  of  and  compliance 
with  consistent  policies  dealing  with 
confidentiality: 

—  d'he  establishment  of  guidelines  and 
standards  for  the  agencies  to  follow  in 
organizing,  designing,  and  operating 
programs,  particularly  as  these  factors 
relate  to  paperwork  and  red  tape; 

—  Fhe  consolidation  into  a  single  authority 
with  responsibility  to  “clear”  or  approve 
reporting  requirements  imposed  on  the 
public. 

•  VVe  need  sennce  capabilities  to: 

—  Provide  agencies  with  expertise  in 
analyzing  organization  and  manage¬ 
ment  issues; 

—  Develop  and  maintain  an  information 
locator  registering  all  information  al¬ 
ready  collected  by  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  to  avoid  duplication; 

—  Publish  the  Federal  Register,  an  impor¬ 
tant  service  and  control  point  in 
rulemaking; 

—  Develop  and  operate  a  central  informa¬ 
tion  and  complaint  of  fice  to  supplement 
agency  efforts. 

•  Several  operating  programs  should  be  coor¬ 
dinated: 

—  Fhe  National  Archives  and  Records 
Service; 

—  The  Automated  Data  and  Telecom¬ 
munications  Service; 

—  The  Institute  for  Computer  Sciences 
and  Technology; 

—  The  Bureau  of  the  Census,  which  fills 
the  data  needs  of  many  Federal  agen¬ 
cies. 

•  Other  central  administrative  units  also 
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might  be  included  in  a  comprehensive  con¬ 
solidation. 

•  VVe  recommend  that  consolidating  these 
policy,  service,  and  operating  functions  into 
a  Cabinet-level  Department  of  Administra¬ 
tion  be  considered 

—  In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  hou’  we 
operate  programs  is  as  important  as 
what  they  are  to  accomplish; 

—  To  serve  as  a  catalyst  and  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  lead  a  major  at¬ 
tack  on  excessive  paperwork  by  radically 
improving  the  institutional  capability  of 
Government  to  organize  and  operate  its 
programs  as  they  affect  individuals  or 
organizations. 

•  Other  possible  organizational  arrangements 
which  involve  less  restructuring  while  pro¬ 
viding  the  necessary  coordination  also  de¬ 
serve  consideration. 

—  Placing  the  policy  functions,  along  with 
additional  resources  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  with  OMB 
coordinating  the  other  functions; 

—  Placing  the  policy  functions  in  an  inde¬ 
pendent  commission  of  three  members, 
with  coordination  responsibilities  for 
the  other  functions. 

•  Under  any  of  these  arrangements,  the  Pres¬ 
ident  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  would  retain  responsibility  for  pol¬ 
icy  oversight. 

ADOPTING  SERVICE  MANAGEMENT 

Second,  our  national  leaders  and  everyone  in¬ 
volved  in  Federal  programs  should  commit  themselves 
to  a  partnership  effort  implementing  the  principles  of 
Service  Management. 

•  The  work  of  this  Commission  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  a  new  management  philos¬ 
ophy  is  needed  if  Federal  operations  are  to 
be  efficient,  effective,  and  free  of  unneces¬ 
sary  paperwork — a  philosophy  we  call 
“Service  Management.” 

•  The  fundamental  changes  we  propose  are 
distilled  from  our  experience  in  dealing 
with  actual  problems  and  resolving  them. 
Components  of  this  philosophy  sum¬ 
marized  previously  in  this  report  include: 

—  Changing  how  Congress  legislates,  how 
agencies  make  rules,  and  how  programs 
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are  evaluated  so  a  choice  can  be  made 
on  how  to  operate  Federal  programs, 
appropriately  distributing  the  costs  and 
advantages  among  the  parties  involved. 

—  Managing  information  or  paperwork  as 
a  resource  so  it  can  be  planned,  budg¬ 
eted,  and  costed. 

—  Consolidating  the  Government’s  central 
administrative  functions  to  support  the 
new  focus  of  organizing  and  managing 
Federal  programs  to  minimize  the  costs 
and  maximize  the  effectiveness  to  all 
parties  involved. 

•  Changes  in  attitude  and  behavior  are  also 

necessary. 

—  Federal  officials  must  recognize  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  total  costs  imposed  on 
others,  including  the  costs  of  paperwork 
and  red  tape.  They  must  also  undertake 
careful  and  considered  analyses  of  al¬ 
ternative  ways  to  operate  programs,  sol¬ 
iciting  input  from  all  parties  involved. 

—  d'hose  outside  the  Federal  Government 
who  are  involved  with  Federal  programs 
must  recognize  their  responsibility  with 
the  Government  for  designing  or  re¬ 
forming  Federal  programs  so  they  bet¬ 
ter  meet  their  objectives  free  of  un¬ 
necessary  paperwork.  They  must  also 
provide  Government  with  information 
on  alternative  ways  of  operating  pro¬ 
grams,  including  costs  and  advantages 
of  the  different  ways  of  operating. 

•  This  partnership  requires  the  following 

types  of  actions  from  those  involved  in 

Federal  programs: 

—  Individuals  should  develop  the  best  pos¬ 
sible  cost  data  on  Federal  paperwork  re¬ 
quirements,  and  suggest  alternative 
ways  of  operating  programs.  (The 
Commission  has  an  “Action  Kit”  of  ma¬ 
terials  describing  how  to  measure  bur¬ 
dens  and  analyze  alternatives.) 

—  Individuals,  consumer  groups,  and 
trade  associations  should  take  part, 
utilizing  the  channels  of  participation 
opened  by  the  Commission’s  recom¬ 
mendations,  in  drafting  legislation,  writ¬ 
ing  regulations,  evaluating  programs, 
and  discussing  in  the  open  the  costs  and 
advantages  of  each  alternative  way  of 
operating  programs. 


—  Those  involved  in  Federal  programs 
must  organize  to  demand  efficient  and 
effective  government,  free  of  crippling 
paperwork,  and  hold  accountable  Fed¬ 
eral  officials  for  how  well  government 
operates. 

•  Service  Management  is  necessary  if  we  are 
to  have  an  effective  and  responsive  gov¬ 
ernment,  one  capable  of  meeting  the  goals 
we  set  for  oursevles  as  a  Nation,  now  and  in 
the  future. 

CONTINUING  .AND  EXPANDING  THE  EK;HT 
AGAlNSr  PAPERWORK 


Third,  national  leaders  from  the  public  and  private 
sectors  should  act  immediately  to  expand  the  attack  on 
excessive  and  unnecessary  paperwork  with  new  initia¬ 
tives. 

•  A  Citizens  Committee  should  he  established 
to  organize  people  working  individually 
and  through  their  associations  to  insure 
continued  interest  and  effort  both  in  and 
out  of  government  toward  reducing 
paperwork 

•  The  President  and  the  Congress  should 
exert  leadership  so  that  all  parts  of  the 
Federal  Government  assume  responsibility 
for  and  seek  to  control  not  only  Federal 
costs  and  taxes,  but  the  hidden  burdens  of 
paperwork. 

•  The  President  should  direct  each  agency  to 
name  a  high-ranking  individual  as  the  prin¬ 
cipal  contact  person  for  paperwork  and  red 
tape  problems.  That  individual  should  have 
authority  to  act  and  be  held  accountable  for 
the  information  activities  of  the  agency. 

•  The  President  should  continue  his  program 
of  paperwork  reduction  and  set  new  goals 
to  continue  the  Administration’s  program 
beyond  the  efforts  which  will  he  completed 
on  September  30,  1977. 

•  The  Commission  endorses  and  supports  the 
President’s  efforts  to  make  Government 
understandable  and  responsive.  VVe  urge 
the  President  to  continue  his  campaign  for 
clarity  and  readability  in  Federal  publica¬ 
tions,  rules  and  regulations,  forms  and  in¬ 
structions.  We  suggest  that  he  set  standards 
and  a  timetable  for  agency  compliance  and 
that  he  permit  the  Federal  Register  to  refuse 
publication  of  unclear  material. 

•  The  President’s  reorganization  task  force 
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should  look  not  only  at  organizing  to  im¬ 
prove  management  control,  but  also  at  or¬ 
ganizing  to  simplify  relationships  between 
Government  and  individuals. 

•  The  Congress  and  the  President  should 
undertake  major  organizational  and  pro¬ 
grammatic  reviews  of  large  and  complex 
program  areas.  In  addition  to  the  studies 
already  underway  in  welfare  and  energy, 
we  recommend  attention  to  employment. 


agriculture,  small  business  loans,  seg¬ 
mented  financial  reporting,  and  Federal 
statistics. 

•  The  executive  branch  and  the  Congress,  in 
their  respective  zero-based  budgeting  and 
sunset  reviews,  should  pay  particular  atten¬ 
tion  to  how  programs  might  be  changed  to 
reduce  paperwork  and  red  tape.  These  re¬ 
views  should  include  examination  of  direct 
and  indirect  costs  to  all  parties. 
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A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics,  1978-1989 

(Draft  Chapters) 

MINIMIZING  THE  REPORTING  BURDEN 
OF  STATISTICAL  INQUIRIES 


Editor’s  Note — The  subject  of  minimizing  the  reporting 
burden  of  statistical  inquiries  has  been  an  important  part  of 
the  development  of  “A  Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Fed¬ 
eral  Statistics,  1978-1989”  since  it  was  first  initiated  in  early 
1975.  In  October  1977  the  Commission  on  Federal  Pa¬ 
perwork  initiated  its  studies  of  the  full  range  of  gov¬ 
ernmental  information  acquisition  programs,  of  which 
statistics  is  a  small  part. 

The  Commission  has  issued  a  brief  summary  report 
which  is  excerpted  in  the  previous  article.  It  has  also  issued 
many  reports  (see  page  179)  which  deal  with  individual 
chapters  of  the  Framework.  These  reports  will  be  consid¬ 
ered  in  each  Framework  chapter,  as  appropriate. 

The  following  chapter  deals  directly  with  the  Commission 
report  on  Statistics.  It  is  clearly  related  to  the  report  on  the 
Reports  Clearance  Process;  however,  since  the  Statistical 
Reorganization  Project  is  expected  to  consider  the  relation¬ 
ship  between  the  Federal  Reports  Act  and  the  statistical 
planning  function,  the  present  report  is  developed  in  the 
context  of  existing  guidelines  which  state: 

“OMB  will  assign  all  requests  for  clearance  for  statistical 
surveys  to  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and 
Standards,  Department  of  Commerce  for  substantive 
review.” 

Hence,  this  Framework  chapter  will  focus  on  the  spe¬ 
cific  recommendations  of  the  Commission’s  report  on 
Statistics. 

Introduction 

Government  statisticians  have  long  been  con¬ 
cerned  about  minimizing  the  burden  of  provid¬ 
ing  information  required  for  statistical 
inquiries.  This  concern  has  been  expressed  in 
various  efforts  to  eliminate  duplication,  to  de¬ 
velop  uniform  classifications,  definitions  and 
standards  so  that  data  are  comparable,  and  to 
design  increasingly  efficient  sampling 
methodologies. 


Administration  of  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of 
1942,  which  is  one  of  the  important  control 
mechanisms  for  reducing  reporting  burden  for 
all  types  of  Federal  inquiries,  including  grant 
applications  for  participation  in  Federal  pro¬ 
grams,  program  administration  forms,  evalua¬ 
tion  studies,  and  statistical  surveys,  has  tradi¬ 
tionally  been  linked  with  the  statistical  policy 
function  in  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  However,  few  people  realize  that  the 
statisticians’  concern  about  consistency  in  data 
collection  and  minimizing  reporting  burden 
predates  the  Federal  Reports  Act  of  1942  by 
several  years.  In  fact,  the  Central  Statistical 
Board  in  1936  developed  a  procedure  by  which 
it  would  informally  review  all  data  collection  in¬ 
struments  to  identify  data  which  might  be  avail¬ 
able  in  other  agencies,  to  make  suggestions  con¬ 
cerning  statistical  procedures,  and  to  make 
recommendations  concerning  classification  con¬ 
cepts.  While  the  agencies  were  not  required  to 
follow  the  suggestions  from  the  Central  Statisti¬ 
cal  Board,  they  did  actively  participate  in  the 
cooperative  process  since  the  statistician’s  advice 
was  usually  very  helpful.  It  is  a  consequence  of 
this  early  involvement  with  standardizing  data 
collection  that  administration  of  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  of  1942  was  linked  with  the  statisti¬ 
cal  policy  functions  which,  at  that  time,  were  in 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 

There  have  been  many  attempts  to  respond  to 
the  public’s  concern  about  the  burden  of  data 
collection.  One  of  the  early  attempts  was  in 
1887,  when  a  high  level  investigative  commis¬ 
sion  was  appointed  to  analyze  the  problem.* 
The  Central  Statistical  Board,  at  the  request  of 
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I  Kdi  ior's  Note 

In  previous  issues  ol  Slalislical  Reporter  there  have 
been  several  (iiseussions  of  the  planning  process  as¬ 
sociated  with  preparittjf  ,-1  Framework  for  Platnihig  \ 
l\S.  Federal  Statistic.\,  197H-19H9.  The  text  of  the 
Framework  is  in  tlie  |)rocess  of  lieitig  prepared  atid  j 
reviewed  h\  the  Federal  statistical  agencies.  A  revised  I 
draft  has  been  the  subject  of  public  review  atui  com-  I 
I  metit  durittg  1977.  Since  this  material  is  presetited 
here  iti  prelitnitiarv  form,  it  should  tiot  he  viewed  as 
:  representing  decisions  coticernitig  policy  matters. 

I  Selected  drafts  of  various  sections  of  the 
Framework  have  appeared  in  Slalistieal  Reporter.  . 

,  While  preliminarv  in  tiature,  these  drafts  have  heeti  I 

;  published  in  order  to  facilitate  wide  review  of  the  ma¬ 
terials.  I’uhlished  iti  this  issue  are  the  draft  chapters 
on  Reporting  Burden  and  A  Program  of  Standards 
Developmetit.  Fhe  followitig  chapters  have  appeared  j 
in  previous  issues:  .Agricultural  Statistics,  National  . 
F.conomic  .Accoutits,  and  Science  and  I'echnology 
Statistics  (November  1977);  Price  Statistics  (revised) 
and  'Ifans|)ortatioti  Statistics  (September  1977);  In¬ 
come  Maintetiance  atid  Welfare  Statistics  (August  • 
1977);  Orgaui/.ation  and  Operatiotis  ol  U.S.  Federal 
.Statisticil  .Ageticies,  Mousitig  atid  C^ommutiity  De-  j 
velopmetit  Statistics,  l.ongituditial  Surveys,  atid  Eco-  j 
iioniic  and  Social  Statistics  iti  the  ('oming  Decade  j 
(Julv  1977);  Health  Statistics,  Population  Statistics, 

I  and  Standards  for  Statistical  Methodology  (June 
1977);  F.tierg\  Statistics,  Education  Statistics,  Income, 
Wealth,  and  Consumptioti;  and  Social  Indicators  and  j 
Social  .Accoutits  (Mav  1977);  Labor  Statistics,  Proditc-  j 
tioii  and  Distributioti  Statistics,  Statistics  oti  the  Envi- 
rotitiietit  and  on  Occuiiatiotial  Health  atid  Safety, 

;  Civil  Rights  Data,  Professiotial  Staffitig  atid  Proles-  f 
j  sional  Staff  Fraining,  and  Ititeragency  F'unding 
I  (.April  1977);  Price  Statistics  (March  1977);  Criniitial  ' 

I  lustice  Statistics  (February  1977);  C'otifidentialitv  of  ; 

'  Statistical  atid  Researcb  Data  (January  1977);  User  I 

I  .Access — Data  Batiks  (December  1976);  Federal-State 
Cooperative  Svstems  of  Data  Collection  (November 
1976);  Uong-'Ferm  F.conomic  (irowth  Models  (Oc-  I 

I  toiler  1976).  For  a  full  outline  of  tbe  overall 
Fratiiework,  see  pages  207-209  of  Stathtical  Reporter 
for  Ma\  1976.  j 

j  For  background  statements  on  the  planning  proc-  ! 
i  ess,  see  Joseph  W.  Duticati,  “Developitig  Better  | 

I  Long-Range  Plans  for  Federal  Statistics,”  Statistical  \ 
Reporter,  October  1974;  Robert  W.  Ravnsford,  “The 
Ititerageticx  Statistical  Platining  Effort,  1975,”  Statis¬ 
tical  Reporter,  September,  1975;  and  Paul  O’Neil,  : 
“OMB’s  Role  in  Plantiitig  and  ('oordination  of  Fed-  | 
eral  Statistics,”  Statistical  Reporter,  May  1976. 

Comments  on  these  materials  sbould  be  sent  to  Of-  | 
fice  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards,  U.S. 

!  Department  of  Commerce,  Washington,  D.C.  20230. 


President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  undertook  a  study 
of  reporting  burden.^ 

Other  studies  of  paperwork  burden  include 
the  Mills-Long  Report  (1948),  the  Federal  Pa¬ 
perwork  Jungle  Hearings  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Census  and  Population  (1965-1966),  the 
Kaysen  Committee  (1966),  and  the  President’s 
Commission  on  Federal  Statistics  (1971).^ 

The  most  recent  investigation  of  reporting 
burden  was  undertaken  by  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  which  was  established  by 
Public  Law  93-556  (December  27,  1974).  The 
Commission  began  operation  in  October  1975 
and  completed  its  work  in  October  1977.  The 
overall  materials  in  “A  Framework  for  Planning 
U.S.  Federal  Statistics,  1978-1989”  were  made 
available  to  the  Commission  staff  for  their  use 
and  for  comments  on  specific  chapters.  The 
personnel  in  the  Statistical  Policy  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (now  the  Of¬ 
fice  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards 
in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce)  worked 
closely  with  the  Commission  staff  throughout 
the  course  of  the  Commission’s  study.  There¬ 
fore,  this  particular  chapter  reflects  the  findings 
of  the  Commission  in  relation  to  the  topics 
which  are  discussed  throughout  the  Framework. 

The  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 

Fhe  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  was 
established  by  the  Congress  as  a  result  of  its 
view  that  “Federal  information  reporting  re¬ 
quirements  have  placed  an  unprecedented 
paperwork  burden  upon  private  citizens,  recip¬ 
ients  of  Federal  assistance,  business,  gov¬ 
ernmental  contractors,  and  State  and  local  gov¬ 
ernments.”  In  establishing  the  Commission,  the 


'  Paul  Feldman,  “Commission  on  Statistics;  Statistics  on 
Commision,”  Statistical  Reporter,  November  1970,  pp. 
73-79. 

^  See  Revolution  in  United  States  Government  Statistics 
1926-1976,  Chapter  5.  (Forthcoming) 

®  These  studies  are  discussed  in  the  report  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Federal  Paperwork  entitled  Statistics,  pp.  45-49. 
See  also  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Pa¬ 
perwork  entitled  History  of  Paperwork  Reform  Efforts. 

Reporting  burden  has  been  also  the  subject  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Statistical  Reporter  articles;  (1)  “The  Paperwork 
Predicament”  (September  1974);  “Seeking  Reductions  in 
the  Federal  Paperwork  Burden”  (July  1975);  “Measuring 
the  Burden  of  Reporting  to  the  Federal  Government” 
(October  1975);  “President’s  Reporting  Reduction  Pro¬ 
gram”  (April  1976);  and  “President  Ford  C4pens  Second 
Phase  of  Reporting  Reduction  Program”  (August  1976). 
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Congress  emphasized  that  reporting  burden  was 
to  be  minimized,  consistent  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  needs  tor  information  to  set  policy  and 
operate  its  lawful  programs,  t  he  emphasis 
tliroughout  the  Commission’s  studies  was  on 
Federal  information  gathering  in  its  broadest 
sense.  Its  studies  cover  all  types  of  Federal  re¬ 
porting,  of  which  statistics  is  only  one  relatively 
small  part. 

Fhe  Commission  was  established  to  consider 
(as  stated  in  Public  Law  93-556); 

(1)  the  nature  and  extent  of  current  Federal  require¬ 
ments  for  information  from  other  public  and  private 
entities; 

(2)  the  effect  of  existing  statutes  on  the  information  re- 
quiremetits  of  the  Federal  Ciovernment  atul  authorities  of 
existing  Federal  agencies  to  collect  information; 

(3)  the  nature  and  extent  of  management  atid  control 
over  the  determination  of  Federal  informatioti  needs  and 
the  choice  of  information  gathering,  processing,  and  dis¬ 
semination  methods; 

(4)  the  nature  and  extent  to  which  Federal  agencies 
cooperate  with  .State  and  local  governments  and  private 
agencies  in  collecting,  processing,  and  disseminating 
informatioti; 

(5)  the  procedures  used  and  the  extent  to  which  con¬ 
siderations  of  economy  and  ef  f  iciency  impact  upon  Fed¬ 
eral  information  activities,  particularly  as  these  matters 
relate  to  costs  burdening  the  Federal  (lovernment  and 
providers  of  information; 

(6)  the  ways  in  which  policies  and  practices  relating  to 
the  maintenance  of  confidentiality  of  informatioti  impact 
upon  Federal  information  activities;  and 

(7)  such  other  matters  as  the  Commission  may  decide 
affect  Federal  reporting  requirements. 

Rei’ieiv  and  Clearance  Process  -  Problems  and 
Recommendations 

In  a  series  of  reports,  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  has  identified  a  number  of 
Haws  and  limitations  in  the  pre.sent  clearance 
process.^ 

Among  these  deficiencies,  the  Commission 
points  out  that:  ^ 

1.  The  clearance  process  focuses  on  symp¬ 
toms:  paperwork  and  not  causal  factors; 

2.  The  clearance  process  is  a  piecemeal  pro¬ 
cess  which  examines  reporting  forms 
rather  than  the  larger  paperwork  and 
management  systems  of  which  the  pa¬ 
perwork  is  a  part; 

3.  Review  generally  occurs  too  late  in  the  de¬ 


velopmental  process  of  a  program  to  be  ef¬ 
fective  in  stopping  unnecessary  informa¬ 
tion  requirements; 

4.  Coverage  of  informational  requirements  is 
incomplete  and  the  authority  is  split 
among  three  agencies; 

5.  The  process  is  slow,  adversarial  and  does 
not  differentiate  important  from  unimpor¬ 
tant  data  burdens  and  projects; 

6.  There  is  no  detailed  listing  of  all  data  re¬ 
quirements; 

7.  Fhere  is  little  in  the  way  of  compliance 
sanctions  on  the  data  collection  agencies; 

8.  The  Federal  Reports  Act  does  not  specify 
the  management  and  control  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  data  collection  agencies. 

The  Commission  points  out  that  the  clearance 
process  is  in  itself  but  a  step  in  the  life  cycle  of 
information  and  that  it  takes  place  too  late  in 
that  cycle  to  be  effective.  Effective  information 
resources  management  must  start  at  the  front 
end  of  the  process  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
planning  stage  and  continue  throughout 
strategic  points  along  the  line  to  final  im¬ 
plementation.  The  Commission  proposes  three 
general  steps;** 

1.  Redesigning  the  clearance  process  to 
eliminate  overlap  and  duplication  among 
agency  requests  through  strengthened 
guidelines  and  standards. 

2.  Developing  and  implementing  more  effec¬ 
tive  methodologies  for  determining  infor¬ 
mation  requirements,  and  for  weighing  the 
cost  to  the  public  of  data  collection  against 
the  values  expected  from  the  use  of  the 
data. 

3.  Decentralization  of  the  routine  clearance 
workload  to  the  Federal  agencies,  with  pre¬ 
scribed  policy  guidelines  and  standards, 
and  a  concentrated  focus  on  policy  de¬ 
velopment,  oversight  and  politically  sensi¬ 
tive  issues  in  statistical  activities  at  the  cen¬ 
tral  review  level. 

Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  The  Reports  Clear¬ 
ance  Process;  Statistics;  History  of  Paperwork  Reform  Efforts; 
and  Information  Resources  Management. 

®  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  Information  Re¬ 
sources  Management,  pp.  20-21. 

®  Ibid.,  pp.  21-22. 
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Included  in  the  Commission’s  reports  are  an 
extensive  set  of  recommendations  for  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  central  review  and  clearance  proc¬ 
ess.  Basically  these  are  intended  to  shift  the 
focus  of  review  from  the  symptoms,  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  excessive  and  unnecessary  pa¬ 
perwork,  to  the  causes,  exemplified  as  “bad 
organization,  poor  management,  and  poorly  de¬ 
fined  information  requirements.”  ^  The  rec¬ 
ommendations  include  actions  to:  end  exemp¬ 
tions  from  the  Federal  Reports  Act;  end  split 
jurisdiction  between  OMB  and  GAO;  eliminate 
duplication  through  a  Federal  Information 
Locator  System  and  the  assignment  of  coordina¬ 
tion  or  collection  responsibility  to  a  single 
agency  in  specific  programmatic  areas;  use  of 
best  available  methodologies  in  information  re¬ 
sources  management;  provide  consultation  serv¬ 
ices  for  statistical  and  research  design  and  de¬ 
velopment;  place  increased  responsibility  for  in¬ 
formation  management  on  the  agencies,  with 
improved  statistical  guidelines  and  standards 
and  the  continuation  of  central  statistical  review 
of  general  purpose  surveys  and  forms;  expand 
the  examination  of  the  practical  utility  of 
selected  reports,  through  post-audit  assessment 
of  the  uses  made  of  the  data  collected,  with  in¬ 
creased  resources  for  these  audit  functions;  de¬ 
velop  administrative  and  information  standards 
to  reduce  paperwork;  improve  guidelines  and 
standards  for  agencies  to  follow  in  developing 
and  designing  programs  and  information  re¬ 
quirements;  improve  the  methodology  for 
measuring  costs  to  the  public  and  the  benefits  to 
Federal  programs  of  the  data  requirements. 

These  recommendations  and  the  overall  scope 
of  the  findings  of  the  Commission  clearly  indi¬ 
cate  the  need  for  an  expanded  scope  to  the  re¬ 
view  and  clearance  activity.  This  review  would 
focus  on  the  planning  and  development  stages 
of  projects  and  programs  for  data  collection  to  a 
greater  extent  that  has  been  possible  previously; 
.it  would  extend  into  the  assessment  of  the  prac¬ 
tical  utility  of  the  data  collected,  through  post¬ 
audits  of  the  application  of  the  data  to  the 
operating  and  administrative  problems  of  Fed¬ 
eral  programs. 

These  recommendations  and  findings  clearly 
indicate  an  intent  to  both  increase  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  the  agencies  for  assuring  the  com¬ 
pliance  of  their  data  collection  activities  to  the 
guidelines  and  standards  of  the  Federal  central 
review  and  clearance  process  and  to  provide 
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greater  oversight  of  the  planning  process  and 
the  utilization  of  the  data  collected  from  the 
public.  It  also  clearly  indicates  the  need  for 
further  development  of  guidelines  and  stand¬ 
ards  for  statistical  and  research  activity  and  for 
the  expansion  of  resources  to  implement  both 
the  early  planning,  coordination  and  develop¬ 
ment  stages  of  the  review  process  and  the  as¬ 
sessment  of  data  utilization  through  the  post¬ 
audit  process. 

The  Public  Burden  on  Statistical  Surveys 

The  completion  of  statistical  reports  to  the 
executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government 
by  individuals  and  businesses  throughout  our 
society  requires  millions  of  man-hours  of  time. 
There  is  no  single  statistical  summary  of  all  of 
the  inquiries  which  are  made  of  individuals, 
businesses,  and  institutions.  An  important  indi¬ 
cator  is  provided,  however,  by  those  inquiries 
which  are  subject  to  the  Federal  Reports  Act  as 
amended.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  show  that  in  June 
1976,  nearly  27.5  million  man-hours  were  spent 
in  replying  to  statistical  inquiries.® 

While  this  is  a  substantial  number,  it  is  a  small 
proportion  of  the  total  reporting  burden  placed 
on  the  public  by  Government  inquiries.  This 
point  is  clearly  made  by  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  as  follows: 

.  .  .statistics  constitute  a  fairly  small  share  of  Federal 
reports  as  a  whole.  On  June  30,  1976,  they  represented 
about  one-fourth  of  the  number  of  reporting  forms  of 
systems  and  about  13  percent  of  the  annual  hours  spent 
by  respondents  in  replying  to  Federal  requests  coming 
from  the  agencies  under  the  Federal  Reports  Act.  (This 
total  excludes  tax  returns  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv¬ 
ice  and  reports  to  the  bank  regulatory  agencies,  which 
are  exempt  from  the  Federal  Reports  Act.)  ® 

It  is  apparent,  then,  that  statistical  agencies  are  not  the 
principal  creators  of  Federal  paperwork.  The  reports 
involved  in  management,  operation,  and  evaluation  of 
Federal  programs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  reports. 
Collection  of  data  for  the  long-established  economic 
and  social  statistics  impose  minimal  reporting  burdens 
on  respondents,  although  minor  exceptions  offer  op- 


^  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  The  Reports  Clear¬ 
ance  Process,  pp.  45-59. 

*  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  Statistics,  p.  7. 

®  Ibid.,  p.  7.  For  a  more  complete  discussion  see  a  tech¬ 
nical  paper  developed  by  Aryness  Joy  Wickens  for  the 
Commission  entitled  “Profile  of  Federal  Paperwork — A 
Graphic  Summary.”  Copies  are  available  from  Office  of 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards. 
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portunities  for  some  economies.  In  some  of  the  newer 
statistical  programs  where  Federal  activity  has  ex¬ 
panded  rapidly,  serious  paperwork  problems  are  evi¬ 
dent.  But  the  overriding  problem  in  reducing  the  bur¬ 
den  of  Federal  statistics  lies  in  the  mechanisms  for 
planning  and  coordinating  the  F'ederal  statistical  sys¬ 
tem.” 

In  summarizing  its  analysis  of  paperwork  re¬ 
quired  for  statistics,  the  Commission  stated: 

In  the  full  picture  of  all  Federal  reports,  however, 
statistical  reports  probably  play  an  even  smaller  role 
than  depicted  by  the  OMB  and  GAO  figures  because  of 
the  importance  of  nonstatistical  forms  issued  by  exempt 
agencies  (chiefly  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the 
financial  and  banking  regulatory  agencies).  ...  By  any 
test  .  .  .  statistics  play  a  comparatively  minor  role  in 
overall  Federal  reporting.  Statistical  surveys  accounted 
for  about  26  percent  of  the  forms,  but  only  13  percent 
of  the  estimated  hours  spent  in  reporting  and  less  than 
10  percent  of  the  annual  responses  in  the  inventories 
for  June  30,  1976.”  " 

While  statLstical  reports  are  only  a  small  part 
of  total  governmental  reporting,  the  very  size 
of  the  statistical  establishment  and  its  decen¬ 
tralization  in  many  government  agencies  indi¬ 
cates  that  it  is  essential  that  continual  scrutiny 
be  given  to  problems  of  reporting  burden, 
especially  for  voluntary  statistical  surveys 
where  the  respondent  is  not  receiving  a  direct 
benefit  as  a  result  of  program  participation. 
While  it  is  true  that  all  citizens  benefit  from 
improved  statistics  which  make  it  possible  to 
have  enlightened  policy,  it  is  often  difficult,  in 
a  specific  case,  for  the  respondent  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  value  of  his  contribution.  Con¬ 
sequently,  if  overall  governmental  demands  for 
information  are  viewed  as  excessive,  the  volun¬ 
tary  statistical  inquiries  are  likely  to  be  among 
the  first  to  be  ignored,  especially  in  comparison 
with  those  reporting  burdens  associated  with 
applying  for  a  Federal  grant  or  benefit  or  with 
required  reporting  on  the  use  and  application 
of  such  a  benefit.  Therefore,  it  is  essential  for 
the  statistical  system  to  make  every  effort  to 
minimize  reporting  burden  and  to  utilize,  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible,  those  data  which  are 
available  from  other  administrative  sources. 

In  the  next  section  of  this  review,  a  number 
of  the  specific  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Federal  Paperwork  relating  to 
statistics  will  be  presented  along  with  the  Office 
of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards’ 
views  relating  the  Commission’s  suggestions  to 
the  Framework  itself.  The  interested  reader  is 
encouraged  to  review  the  full  report  of  the 


Commission  entitled  Statistics  since  it  provides 
considerable  elaboration  of  the  rationale  be¬ 
hind  the  recommendations  as  well  as  additional 
background  information  about  the  problems 
under  discussion.  Further,  many  other  Com¬ 
mission  reports  in  topical  areas  have  recom¬ 
mendations  relating  to  statistical  programs. 
Since  the  Commission’s  report  is  widely  avail¬ 
able,  the  following  section  will  be  somewhat 
abbreviated. 

The  recommendations  are  discussed  below, 
in  the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  in  the 
Commission’s  report  on  Statistics. 

Discussion  of  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork  Recommendations  for  Reducing 
Reporting  Burden  in  Statistical  Agencies 

In  this  section  the  actual  wording  of  the 
Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  recommen¬ 
dations  will  be  presented  in  italics.  The  discus¬ 
sion  which  follows  is  a  perspective  in  the  context 
of  the  overall  Framework  except  where  quotes 
indicate  background  or  elaborating  material 
from  the  Commission’s  report  itself. 

Recommendation  No.  1.  The  Director  of  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  should  revise  the  staffing 
and  other  resources  applied  to  statistical  coordination 
in  a  strong  central  coordinating  unit  for  the  Nation's 
statistical  system. 

This  recommendation  became  somewhat  out 
of  date  just  as  the  Commission  report  was  being 
issued.  This  is  acknowledged  in  the  Foreword  to 
the  Commission  report  on  Statistics  in  which  it  is 
noted  that  Presidential  Reorganization  Plan  No. 

I  of  1977  for  reorganization  of  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President  which  transferred  statis¬ 
tical  policy  functions  from  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  would  “affect  some  of  the  recom¬ 
mendations  which  the  Commission  made  in  this 
report.  Accordingly,  the  Commission  made 
some  observations  on  issues  which  it  believed 
should  be  considered  as  the  reorganization 
plans  developed.” 

After  noting  that  the  drive  to  reduce  the  bur¬ 
den  of  Federal  paperwork  should  not  slacken 
during  the  reorganization  effort,  the  Foreword 
stated: 

'Mbid. 

II  Ibid.,  pp.  40-41. 

Ibid.,  p.  I. 
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That  a  study  of  the  U.S.  “statistical  system”  should  be 
undertaken  immediately,  with  the  full  cooperation  of  the 
Federal  agencies  and  professional  groups,  looking  to  po¬ 
tential  ways  to  improve  the  functions  of  planning,  coor¬ 
dination,  and  operation  of  the  system.  Attention  should 
be  paid,  first,  to  adequate  staffing;  to  more  effective  use 
of  the  focal  agency  principle  with  strong  departmental 
staffs;  to  the  regular,  structured  participation  of  the 
(iovernment  agencies  and  of  users  of  statistics  in  the 
planning  process;  to  provision  for  regular  continuing 
professional  review  of  the  quality  and  of  the  methodol- 
ogv  used  in  major  U.S.  statistics  by  such  an  agency  as  the 
Committee  on  National  Statistics.  .  .;  to  ways  to  build  a 
more  effective  professional  career  system  and  training 
program  for  U.S.  Government  statisticians,  as  in  the 
United  Kingdom;  and  to  the  possibility  of  a  greater  de¬ 
gree  of  concentration  in  the  collection  of  statistics,  espe¬ 
cially  within  related  areas. 

The  Commission  has  recommended  that  the  staffing  pat¬ 
tern  of  the  present  Statistical  Policy  Division  be  reviewed. 
It  is  clearly  inadequate  to  perform  its  assigned  functions 
effectively.  When  the  new  plan  becomes  effective,  the 
Commission  would  recommend  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  that  this  Statistical  Policy  staff  be  greatly 
strengthened." 

rhe  sense  of  these  recommendations  is  con¬ 
sistent  with  actions  underway  in  early  1978. 
First,  a  major  review  of  the  Federal  Statistical 
System  is  being  undertaken  as  part  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reorganization  Project  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  “Statistical  Improvement  Project.” 
Materials  being  developed  as  part  of  “A 
Framework  for  Planning  U.S.  Federal  Statistics, 
1978-1989”  serve  as  important  background  to 
that  project  which  is  considering  a  number  of 
the  specific  points  mentioned  in  the  Foreword 
to  the  Commission’s  report  on  Statistics. 

Second,  the  Department  of  Commerce  in  its 
1979  budget  request  asked  for  10  additional  po¬ 
sitions  to  augment  tbe  15  positions  forming  the 
core  staff  of  the  new  Office  of  Federal  Statistical 
Policy  and  Standards.  This  is  a  first  step  in 
strengthening  the  capabilities  of  the  Office  to 
deal  with  the  planning  responsibilities  which  are 
the  focus  of  the  Commission’s  first  recommen¬ 
dation.  It  is  further  anticipated  that  following 
review  of  this  preliminary  integrated  draft  of 
the  Framework  and  consideration  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Reorganization  Project  recommenda¬ 
tions,  that  a  number  of  more  specific  steps  will 
be  taken  to  provide  for  stronger  coordination 
and  planning  for  the  statistical  system. 

Recommendation  No.  2.  The  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  should  assign  coordinating  respon¬ 
sibilities  to  focal  agencies  for  specific  subject-matter 


areas,  such  as  health,  education,  agriculture,  and 
energy. 

This  recommendation  is  closely  aligned  with 
Recommendation  No.  1  since  it  has  the  objective 
of  further  strengthening  the  coordinating 
capacity  within  the  Federal  Statistical  System. 
The  reorganization  of  the  clearance  process 
within  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
which  followed  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1  in¬ 
cluded  an  initial  set  of  proposals  to  decentralize 
some  of  the  clearance  responsibilities  to  focal 
agencies,  thereby  implementing  at  least  in  part 
Recommendation  No.  2.  In  addition,  the  Office 
of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards, 
through  established  interagency  committees, 
has  been  working  to  strengthen  the  focal  agency 
role  in  each  of  the  named  areas.  The  individual 
chapters  of  the  Framework  dealing  with  these 
subject  areas  provide  further  details  concerning 
developments  in  those  areas. 

The  Commission  noted  in  its  report  on  Statis¬ 
tics  that  “clearance  is  not  only  a  control 
mechanism,  but  it  is  part  of  OMB’s  planning 
and  coordinating  effort.” 

It  should  be  noted  that  Reorganization  Plan 
No.  1.,  though  formally  separating  the  Federal 
Reports  Act  responsibilities  and  the  Section  103 
responsibilities  of  tbe  Budget  and  Accounting 
Procedures  Act  concerning  planning  and  coor¬ 
dinating  statistics,  was  followed  by  subsequent 
actions  in  which  the  statistical  clearance  func¬ 
tion  was  redelegated  to  the  Office  of  Federal 
Statistical  Policy  and  Standards.  Thus,  the  inhe¬ 
rent  control  function  associated  with  clearance 
was  retained  in  an  integral  fashion  in  so  far  as 
Federal  statistical  programs  are  concerned.  Fur¬ 
ther  examination  of  this  separation  is  expected 
during  the  period  following  implementation  of 
these  new  procedures.  At  the  time  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  report  is  prepared,  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
general  agreement  that  the  planning  and  coor¬ 
dination  function  must  be  strengthened  and 
that  appropriate  steps  are  being  taken  to  assure 
that  such  developments  will  occur.  As  noted  in 
the  Commission  report  on  Statistics,  (pages 
34-35)  the  Framework  program  is  an  important 
tool  in  such  planning  and  coordination,  and  that 
continues  to  be  the  case  following  the  reorgani¬ 
zation. 

'^Ibid.,  p.  2. 

Ibid.,  p.  39. 
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Recommendation  No.  3.  Statistical  .service  units 
should  he  established  to  provide  technical  assistance  to 
the  Congress  and  to  Federal  agencies  in  the  planning 
and  design  of  statistical  .studies  and  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  guidelines  for  awarding  contracts  and  grants 
for  statistical  studies. 

This  reconiniendation  is  closely  aligned  with 
Recommendation  No.  1  concerning  the  staff  re¬ 
sources  available  in  the  central  coordinating 
unit.  As  the  Commission  notes:  “SPD  (the  pred¬ 
ecessor  of  the  Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy 
and  Standards)  has  never  been  adequately 
staffed  to  provide  technical  advice  and  assist¬ 
ance  on  statistical  problems  to  those  Federal 
agencies  which  need  such  help.” 

While  the  staff  level  has  not  been  adequate  to 
undertake  a  pro-active  program  for  technical 
assistance,  the  staff  members  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  do  pro¬ 
vide  technical  assistance  in  the  design  of  statisti¬ 
cal  programs  when  specific  problem  ’S  are 
brought  to  their  attention  by  the  agencies.  The 
establishment  of  the  Cabinet-level  Statistical  Pol¬ 
icy  Ca)ordination  Committee  is  designed  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  tool  for  gaining  more  awareness  of  the 
needs  for  such  technical  assistance.  Further,  the 
Federal  Committee  on  Statistical  Methodology  is 
reviewing  standards  for  contracting  and  for 
providing  technical  assistance  in  statistical  pro¬ 
grams  which  are  not  undertaken  by  the  major 
statistical  agencies.  Hence,  it  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  near  future  some  direct  improvement  will 
result  in  relation  to  the  third  recommendation 
of  the  Commission. 

It  should  be  noted  at  this  point  that  all  three 
of  these  recommendations  are  directed  to 
strengthening  the  planning  and  coordination 
function  so  that  duplication  will  be  minimized, 
and  reporting  burden  will  therefore  be  reduced. 
Even  technical  assistance  relates  to  that  objective 
since  the  technical  assistance  frequently  is  of  the 
form  of  designing  more  efficient  inquiries  or 
more  efficient  exploitation  of  existing  data. 
Both  of  these  activities  have  the  impact  of  re¬ 
ducing  reporting  burden  while  at  the  same  time 
improving  the  comparability  of  Federal 
statistics. 

Recommendation  No.  4.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
should  recommend  to  State  governments  that  they  es¬ 
tablish  centra!  registries  of  the  status  and  boundaries 
of  incorporated  places,  new  incorporations,  and  re¬ 
lated  changes. 


The  development  of  current  information  con¬ 
cerning  city  boundaries  and  related  information 
has  been  a  perennial  problem  related  to  State 
and  local  statistics.  A  first  step  in  improving  the 
State  and  local  data  information  base  was  the 
development  of  improved  procedures  for  inter- 
censal  population  estimates.  The  volume  of 
boundary  changes  in  incorporated  places  is  sub¬ 
stantial.  It  is  clearly  a  local  responsibility  to 
maintain  updated  information  on  such  changes. 

In  early  1978,  an  investigative  task  force  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee  was 
exploring  a  series  of  recommendations  for  de¬ 
veloping  more  consistent  mapping  procedures 
and  for  establishing  a  digitized  mapping  system 
which  would  be  available  at  all  agencies.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  was 
exploring  the  feasibility  of  a  potential  system  for 
improved  land  use  data.  Both  of  these  activities 
will  contribute  valuable  information  toward  the 
solution  of  the  problem  being  addressed  by  this 
Commission  recommendation.  Its  exact  impact 
on  reporting  burden,  however,  is  unclear  since 
only  a  limited  amount  of  statistical  reporting 
burden  relates  to  queries  concerning  detailed 
local-area  information. 

Recommendation  No.  5.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census 
.should  make  the  results  of  the  Census  available  more 
promptly;  provide  computer  tapes  that,  while  preserv¬ 
ing  individual  response  confidentiality,  can  he  used 
readily  by  research  and  other  groups;  improve  the  ca¬ 
pability  for  rapid  special  tabulations  of  Census  data; 
and  provide  more  effective  assistance  to  groups  and 
individuals  who  need  as.sistance  in  the  use  of  the  data 
tapes. 

Obviously,  the  more  rapid  dissemination  of 
census  data  will  have  the  effect  of  reducing  the 
need  for  special  surveys  and  reports  im¬ 
mediately  following  the  census  period.  This  will 
contribute  to  some  reduction  in  reporting  bur¬ 
den.  Current  plans  for  the  1980  census  include 
extensive  efforts  to  make  the  data  available 
more  rapidly  and  to  provide  through  State  cen¬ 
ters  more  sophisticated  access  to  available 
information. 

As  noted  in  the  Framework  chapter  on  data 
access,  the  extent  to  which  Federal  statistics  can 
become  more  readily  available  and  more  easily 
accessible  will  have  a  substantial  impact  on  re¬ 
ducing  the  need  for  special  inquiries,  thereby 
reducing  reporting  burden. 

Ibid.  p.  39,  parentheses  added  to  text. 
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Recommendation  No.  6.  The  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  should  examine  existing  intercensal 
reports  and  develop  guidelines  to  require  that  the  Cen¬ 
sus  data  for  1980  and  1983  he  fully  utilized  and  that 
special  intercensal  surveys  he  permitted  only  in  cases 
of  demonstrated  need  for  additional  information. 

This  recommendation  of  the  Commission  on 
Federal  Paperwork  is  strongly  endorsed 
throughout  the  Framework.  One  of  the  most 
critical  overall  recommendations  contained  in 
the  Framework  concerns  the  use  of  the  mid¬ 
decade  census  as  an  integrating  device  for  social 
statistics.  If  properly  planned  and  designed,  the 
mid-decade  census  can  offset  the  needs  for 
many  special-purpose  surveys  which  presently 
occur  on  an  intercensal  basis.  Additional  details 
concerning  this  aspect  of  the  Framework  are 
provided  in  a  final  section  which  sets  forth  the 
overall  strategy  of  the  Framework.  However,  as 
noted  in  that  section,  the  mid-decade  census 
costs  would  be  offset  in  large  part  by  the  elimi¬ 
nation  of  intercensal  special-purpose  surveys. 
Fhis  cost  reduction  is  paralleled  by  a  reduction 
in  reporting  burden  in  non-census  years. 

Fhe  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork  ex¬ 
pressed  some  concern  about  the  psychic 
harassment  of  governmental  inquiries.  It  is  felt 
that  the  more  publicized,  more  carefully  ex¬ 
plained  Census  activities  have  a  minimum  nega¬ 
tive  psychic  impact.  Hence,  the  more  integrated 
approach  not  only  reduces  the  number  of  spe¬ 
cial  inquiries,  but  hopefully  reduces  the 
psychological  burden  of  Government  question¬ 
naires.  Thus,  this  recommendation  of  the 
Commission  will  receive  serious  attention 
throughout  the  coming  planning  of  the  1980 
and  1985  censuses. 

Recommendation  No.  7.  The  Bureau  of  the  Census, 
in  regard  to  the  Census  of  Agriculture  should:  (1) 
Substitute  the  use  of  sampling  for  a  universal  count 
wherever  possible;  (2)  Utilize  a  much  simpler,  shorter 
form;  and  (3)  Field  test  proposed  Census  forms  on 
working  farmers. 

Present  plans  for  the  census  of  agriculture  in¬ 
corporate  all  of  these  recommendations.  The 
forms  will  be  shorter  for  the  1978  Census  of 
Agriculture  and  a  number  of  data  items  will  be 
estimated  from  samples.  Appropriate  field  test¬ 
ing  has  alw'ays  been  a  part  of  the  Census 
program. 


Recommendation  No.  8.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul¬ 
ture  should  appoint  a  temporary  study  group  to  study 
the  current  and  anticipated  needs  for  data  on  agricul¬ 
ture  and  on  socioeconomic  conditions  in  rural 
America,  and  plan  a  broad-gauge  integrated  statisti¬ 
cal  system  to  meet  those  needs. 

The  response  to  this  recommendation  is  thor¬ 
oughly  discussed  in  the  Framework  chapter  on 
agricultural  statistics.  Further,  the  Statistical 
Improvement  Project  is  currently  addressing 
some  of  these  issues.  Hence,  this  Commission 
recommendation  will  be  the  subject  of  further 
study  between  now  and  1980,  and  it  is  antici¬ 
pated  that  a  more  integrated  system  of  agricul¬ 
tural  statistics  will  have  the  net  effect  of  reduc¬ 
ing  reporting  burden  on  the  rural  and  agricul¬ 
tural  sector  of  the  society. 

Recommendation  No.  9.  The  Office  of  Manage¬ 
ment  and  Budget  should  establish,  in  conjunction  with 
the  agencies,  a  schedule  for  periodic  reviews  of  all 
major  general-purpose  statistics  of  the  Federal  Gov¬ 
ernment,  by  committees  including  outside  experts,  to 
as.sure  that  the  best  statistical  techniques  are  being 
used  and  the  reporting  burden  is  kept  at  a  minimum. 

This  recommendation  for  periodic  review  is 
parallel  to  the  statistical  audit  recommendation 
of  the  Commission  on  Federal  Statistics  which 
reported  in  1971.  There  has  been  widespread 
support  for  this  general  concept  and,  in  fact,  a 
number  of  individual  reviews  have  been  under¬ 
taken  recently  or  are  currently  underway.  For 
example,  the  Gross  National  Product  Data  Im¬ 
provement  Project,  which  completed  its  work  in 
1977;  the  Wholesale  Price  Index  review  and 
evaluation,  which  was  completed  in  1977  by  the 
National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research;  and  the 
ongoing  President’s  Commission  on  Employ¬ 
ment  and  Unemployment  Statistics  represent 
outstanding  examples  of  such  reviews.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  there  is  not  a  routine  schedule  of 
such  reviews,  and  that  it  would  be  desirable  to 
institute  such  a  program.  As  noted  in  the  con¬ 
cluding  section  of  the  Framework,  a  proposed 
review  schedule  is  set  forth,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
general  agreement  on  such  a  review  schedule 
will  be  achieved. 

It  should  be  emphasized,  of  course,  that  the 
focus  of  such  reviews  should  be  improving  the 
quality  of  statistics  while  keeping  reporting  bur¬ 
den  to  a  minimum.  Hopefully,  those  general- 
purpose  statistical  series  which  are  out  of  date 
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would  be  eliminated,  with  a  consequent  reduc¬ 
tion  in  reporting  burden.  Frequently,  however, 
as  noted  in  the  three  studies  cited  above,  the 
quality  improvements  may  have  the  net  effect  of 
increasing  reporting  burden.  In  those  cases,  the 
social  judgment  to  be  made  is  whether  the  value 
of  the  improved  information  offsets  the  addi¬ 
tional  reporting  burden.  These  are  Judgments 
which  will  have  to  be  made  on  a  case-by-case 
basis.  Fradeoffs  between  improved  statistics  and 
reporting  burden  must  be  carefully  evaluated 
before  new  surveys  are  undertaken. 

Recommendation  No.  10.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  should  dei’elop,  working  with  State  Employ¬ 
ment  Security  agencies,  a  sample  rotation  plan 
whereby  small  employers  would  report  for  no  more 
than  2  years  at  a  time. 

Fhe  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  done  some 
preliminary  investigation  of  this  recommenda¬ 
tion  and  expects  to  do  more  feasibility  testing.  A 
stronger  program  of  respondent  follow-up  is 
also  an  important  aspect  of  making  this  recom¬ 
mendation  operational. 

I  bis  completes  the  section  on  the  formal  rec¬ 
ommendations  of  the  Commission  on  Federal 
Paperwork  relating  to  statistics.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  several  important  points, 
with  respect  to  statistics,  were  made  in  other 
programmatic  reports  from  the  Commission. 
The  crosscutting  implications  of  the  burden¬ 
some  Federal  reporting  requirements  in  the 
fields  of  education,  energy,  and  health  care  re¬ 
ceived  special  focus  by  the  Commission,  and  in 
all  cases,  it  was  discovered  that  there  were  simi¬ 
lar  problem  areas  which  relate  to  statistical  ac¬ 
tivities.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  these  gen¬ 
eral  principles  (which  give  further  support  to 
Recommendation  Nos.  1-3),  the  Commission’s 
report  on  Statistics  (pages  103-105)  is  quoted  in¬ 
tact  on  these  major  common  problems  and  pro¬ 
posed  solutions: 

Interagencs  Coordination.  Coordination  among  the  agen¬ 
cies  of  plans  for  data  collection  was  found  to  be  in¬ 
adequate  in  each  of  these  fields,  so  that  inquiries  sent  to 
the  public  sometimes  overlapped  or  contained  duplicate 
or  near-duplicate  questions.  No  comprehensive  or  well- 
developed  lists  of  reports  or  detailed  data  were  available 
either  in  the  agencies  or  at  OMB  as  a  guide  to  preventing 
duplicate  collections  at  the  planning  and  clearance 
stages,  although  work  was  underway  on  this  task.  Efforts 
to  centralize  or  consolidate  data  collection,  with  one 
agency  effectively  acting  as  a  “broker”  for  agencies  with 
related  programs,  had  not  progressed  verv  far. 


Recommendations  to  improve  interagency  coordination 
hinge  on  strengthening  an  existing  data  or  statistical  cen¬ 
ter  to  permit  development  of  a  complete  inventorv  of  the 
existing  data  base  for  storage  in  a  computer.  This  basic 
step  should  be  coupled  with  the  development — either  by 
the  center  or  advisory  groups — of  standardized  ter¬ 
minology  and  definitions  for  the  entire  field.  Once  these 
two  steps  are  completed,  the  Commission  contemplates 
that  the  results  woultl  be  used  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
clearance  process,  with  clearance  withheld  for  forms  that 
contain  duplicative  questions  or  do  not  use  the  stand¬ 
ardized  nomenclature. 

The  next  step  in  the  improvement  process  deals  with  the 
coordination  of  the  actual  collection  of  data  and  would 
entail  combining  inquiries  for  different  agencies  in  one 
survey  or  having  one  agency  serve  as  a  collection  agent 
for  the  other  agencies  in  the  field. 

The  ultimate  step  toward  perfecting  interagency  coordi¬ 
nation  is  the  designation  of  a  focal  agency  in  each  field. 
Under  this  concept,  the  various  program  and  statistical 
agencies  in  the  field  would  channel  material  concerning 
their  reporting  requirements  to  the  focal  agency,  which 
would  then  be  responsible  for  developing  an  annual  plan 
for  information  gathering,  serve  as  OMB’s  deputy  in  the 
clearance  process,  and  make  appropriate  arrangements 
for  consolidating  or  coordinating  collection  activities. 
Special  arrangements  with  respect  to  certain  parts  of  this 
procedure  would  probably  have  to  be  made  for  regula¬ 
tory  agencies  that  have  mandatory  authority  to  obtain 
certain  information  from  respondents. 

In  addition  to  the  proposals  for  coordinating  statistical 
operations  in  each  of  these  major  fields,  the  Commission 
urges  that  the  Congress  exercise  restraint  in  legislating 
specific  reporting  requirements  and  consider  the  pa¬ 
perwork  implications  of  legislation  prior  to  enactment. 

Standardization  of  Terminology.  The  lack  of  standardized 
terminology,  definitions,  and  units  of  measurement  pre¬ 
vented  some  agencies  from  using  data  already  collected 
by  another  agency  without  extensive  adjustments.  They 
generally  regarded  adjusting  the  data  as  far  less  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  collecting  data  tailored  to  their  own  specific 
needs.  This  lack  of  standardization  added  to  the  burden 
on  respondents  because  new  and  slightly  different  com¬ 
pilations  were  required.  Data  were  not  shared  with  other 
agencies  in  some  cases,  often  grounded  in  the  provisions 
of  laws  and  regulations  concerning  the  confidentiality  of 
the  data  collected.  Work  has  begun  on  developing  stand¬ 
ard  terms  in  all  of  these  major  areas,  but  has  been  com¬ 
pleted  for  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  statistics 
with  which  the  agencies  were  concerned. 

The  recommendations  for  improving  interagency  coor¬ 
dination  also  would  go  far  toward  lowering  the  barriers 
to  the  sharing  of  information  that  arise  from  the  lack  of 
standardization.  In  the  first  place,  available  information 
would  be  more  readily  accessible  and  standardized  defi¬ 
nitions  would  make  it  more  readily  usable  by  other  agen¬ 
cies.  The  focal  agency  concept  could  also  permit  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  service  agency  which  could  collect  various 
types  of  information  needed  in  the  field,  tabulate  it,  and 
send  as  much  of  it  as  necessary  or  desirable  to  each 
agency  concerned.  Before  this  approach  could  be  fully 
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implemented,  however,  knotty  questions  hinging  on  dif¬ 
ferences  among  agencies  in  the  laws  and  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  confidentiality  of  the  data  collected  would  have 
to  he  resolved.  Again,  special  arrangements  would  proh- 
ablv  have  to  he  made  for  certain  data  collected  on  a 
mandatory  basis  by  the  regulatory  agencies. 

Communication  with  Respondents.  There  was  also  too  little 
advance  communication  with  potential  respondents.  As  a 
result,  completitig  the  forms  ofteti  took  far  longer  than 
the  agency  had  estimated  and,  in  some  cases,  the  re¬ 
spondents'  records  had  to  be  reconstructed  to  provide 
the  information,  riming  was  also  a  problem  in  educa¬ 
tion;  advance  notice  to  the  schools  of  intended  inquiries 
was  frequently  too  short  to  permit  the  schools  to  include 
the  necessary  information  in  their  plans  for  data  gather¬ 
ing  during  the  school  year  and  hence  the  records  had  to 
he  searched  bv  hand  when  the  inquiry  arrived. 

To  improve  advance  communication  with  potential  re¬ 
spondents,  the  Commission  recommends  such  techniques 
as  the  creation  of  panels  of  respondents  to  help  in  pre¬ 
testing  forms,  establishing  advisory  groups  which  would 
provide  a  forum  for  the  exchange  of  views  on  efficient 
ways  of  handling  planned  inquiries,  and  giving  existing 
advisorv  groups  more  of  a  voice  in  the  campaign  to  re¬ 
duce  paperwork. 

In  summary,  the  Commission's  studies  of  education, 
health,  and  energy  showed  many  violations  of  the  cardi¬ 
nal  principles  set  by  the  Federal  Reports  Act:  That  the 
(iovernment  acquire  only  the  information  it  needs  in 
such  a  way  as  to  minimize  the  burden  on  the  persons  re¬ 
quired  to  furnish  information,  eliminate  unnecessary 
duplication,  and  maximize  the  use  of  information  by  the 
agencies  concerned.  Although  the  Commission  recog¬ 
nizes  that  the  agencies  in  each  field  were  attempting, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  to  bring  their  statistical 
activities  into  conformity  with  the  act,  its  recommenda¬ 
tions  reflect  its  obligation  to  hasten  and  improve  com¬ 
pliance.  The  Commission  is  also  cognizant  that  some  of 
the  problems  are  inherent  in  fields  where  the  recent 
growtl,  of  Federal  programs  has  been  as  pronounced  as 


in  education,  energy,  and  health,  but  this  does  not  justify 
a  continuation  of  the  present  situation. 

Summary 

There  is  presently  a  high  level  of  sensitivity 
among  Government  statisticians  about  the 
burden  on  the  public  which  is  associated  with 
statistical  reports.  This  awareness  has  been 
intensified  by  recent  investigations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Federal  Paperwork.  While  the 
Commission  has  noted  that  statistical  reports 
represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  total  burden 
of  public  reporting  to  the  Federal  Government, 
it  is  evident  that  efforts  will  be  required  during 
the  coming  decade  to  keep  such  reporting  de¬ 
mands  (or  requests)  to  a  minimum. 

An  essential  contribution  to  minimizing  re¬ 
porting  burden  is  effective  planning  and  coor¬ 
dination  of  Federal  statistical  programs.  The 
strengthening  of  the  central  coordinating  unit  is 
essential.  Specific  suggestions  are  made  in  the 
section  on  Organization  and  will  be  the  subject 
of  further  review  as  part  of  the  President’s 
Reorganization  Project.  Other  recommenda¬ 
tions  on  the  Commission  on  Federal  Paperwork 
which  relate  to  statistics  have  been  integrated 
into  the  overall  Framework. 

Finally,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  pressures 
for  improved  Federal  statistics  which  are  noted 
throughout  the  Framework  will  often  entail  new 
reporting  demands  or  changes  in  existing  ad¬ 
ministrative  data  systems.  Care  must  be  taken  to 
assure  that  the  public  benefits  of  the  improved 
statistics  outweigh  the  reporting  burden  which 
is  associated  with  the  improvement. 
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A  PROGRAM  OF  STANDARDS  DEVELOPMENT 


I  ntroduction 

One  of  the  ways  in  which  the  Office  of  Fed¬ 
eral  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards  coordinates 
Federal  statistics  is  through  standard  classifica¬ 
tions  and  definitions.  The  Federal  Reports  Act 
requires  that  “Information  .  .  .  shall  ...  be  tabu¬ 
lated  in  a  manner  to  maximize  the  usefulness  of 
the  information  to  other  Federal  agencies  and 
the  public.”  That  requirement  is  administered 
through  Directives  which  specify  that  standards 
and  standard  classifications  must  be  used 
wherever  they  are  appropriate. 

Standards  are  necessary  wherever  more  than 
one  organization  defines  or  classifies  objects  or 
concepts.  To  be  more  precise,  standardization  is 
necessary  when  objects  or  concepts  are  classified 
by  one  or  more  characteristics  that  are  also  used 
in  definitions  by  other  organizations. 

When  a  classification  is  based  on  different 
characteristics,  it  may  still  be  very  useful  to  use 
or  modify  existing  standards  to  provide  a  rela¬ 
tionship  to  other  classifications  of  that  object. 
An  example  of  such  a  relationship  is  that  be¬ 
tween  the  hazardousness  of  materials  to  be 
shipped  and  their  industrial  origin  characteris¬ 
tics.  This  use  of  related  systems  provides  some 
comparability  with  data  collected  for  other 
purposes. 

A  classification  standard  requires  a  methodi¬ 
cal,  broadly-based,  scheduled  updating.  Because 
of  the  broader  application  of  a  standard,  a 
maintenance  agency  is  designated  and  more  re¬ 
sources  may  be  made  available  for  their  de¬ 
velopment  and  revision. 

The  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC), 
the  Enterprise  Standard  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion  (ESIC),  the  Standard  Metropolitan  Statisti¬ 
cal  Area  (SMSA),  and  the  Standard  Occupa¬ 
tional  Classification  (SOC)  will  be  included  in 
the  Directives  to  be  issued  soon  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards.  These 
Directives  provide  the  authority  to  prescribe  the 
conditions  where  the  classifications  are  to  be 
used.  Commodity  classifications  are  not  specif¬ 
ically  stated,  but  will  be  when  the  current  work 
on  harmonization  of  commodity  classifications  is 
complete.  Classifications  for  commodities  have 
been  developed  for  several  different  purposes, 
making  standardization  difficult. 


All  of  these  classifications  should  be  made 
Federal  Information  Processing  Standards 
(FIPS).  The  SMSA  is  already  a  FIPS,  the  SIC  is 
in  process,  and  work  is  being  done  on  the  SOC. 
All  other  standards  should  be  considered  for  in¬ 
clusion. 

Interrelationships. — One  set  of  classifications 
(the  ESIC,  the  SIC  and  commodity  classifica¬ 
tions)  should  be  described  as  a  family.  First,  the 
Enterprise  Standard  Industrial  Classification  is 
a  classification  of  enterprises  i.e.,  the  legal  en¬ 
tities  such  as  companies  or  firms.  It  was  de¬ 
veloped  to  collect  and  publish  statistics  such  as 
profits,  debts,  interest,  capitalization  items  and 
taxes  which  are  usually  not  available  separately 
for  establishments  of  multi-industry  companies. 

Second,  is  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion  which  is  a  classification  of  establishments, 
that  is,  plants,  stores,  mines,  farms,  banks,  of¬ 
fices,  schools,  etc.  It  was  developed  to  collect 
statistics  on  numbers  of  employees,  payrolls,  in¬ 
ventories,  capital  expenditures,  gross  sales  or 
receipts,  and  consumption  of  energy  and 
materials. 

Third,  commodity  classifications  were  de¬ 
veloped  for  the  collection  of  data  on  the  value 
and  quantity  of  goods  produced,  stored,  trans¬ 
ported,  imported,  exported,  consumed,  sold  or 
purchased.  Data  collected  on  the  value  of  sales 
production  of  specific  commodities  can  be 
aggregated  to  the  total  value  of  all  commodities 
for  an  establishment.  Data  for  establishments 
can  be  aggregated  to  totals  for  enterprises  or 
multi-unit  companies. 

Occupations  of  workers  are  frequently  cross- 
tabulated  with  the  industry  in  which  they  work, 
but  the  two  classifications  have  very  little  in 
common.  Some  occupations,  i.e.,  elementary 
school  teachers  and  farmers,  are  closely  related 
to  industries,  but  others  such  as  secretaries,  ac¬ 
countants,  and  payroll  clerks  have  no  direct  in¬ 
dustry  relationship  and  are  typically  employed 
in  almost  every  industry. 

Standard  Industrial  Classification 

The  Standard  Industrial  Classification  (SIC) 
has  been  a  tool  for  providing  comparability  of 
industry-related  statistics  for  40  years.  During 
this  time,  four  revisions  and  three  supplements 
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have  been  issued  to  keep  the  classification  cur¬ 
rent  with  the  changing  industrial  composition  of 
the  economy.  The  latest  supplement  was  issued 
for  1977  and  a  major  revision  is  scheduled  for 
19H2. 

The  users  of  the  SIC  and  the  ways  in  which 
the  classification  has  been  employed  have 
changed  significantly  over  the  years.  Although 
initially  developed  for  government  agencies, 
private  sector  firms  and  organizations  have 
widely  adopted  the  system  as  a  means  of  com¬ 
paring  data  they  collect  with  other  industry 
statistics.  It  is  used  to  identify  sectors  of  the 
marketplace  for  advertising,  sales  leads,  and  for 
sources  of  supplv  for  materials  used  in  industry. 

While  revisions  distort  comparability  over 
time,  the  failure  to  update  the  system  would 
soon  make  it  meaningless.  For  instance,  if  the 
original  classification  had  not  been  revised  since 
first  published  in  1941,  it  would  include  14  in¬ 
dustries  for  inactive  financial  institutions  and 
two  industries  solely  involving  the  wholesaling 
of  raw  silk,  plus  two  others  to  cover  the  rest  of 
the  raw  silk  wholesaling  (though  not  exclusively 
raw  silk). 

The  population  census  planners  would  like  to 
have  the  major  revisions  done  in  years  ending  in 
7  rather  than  2  to  provide  a  more  up-to-date  in¬ 
dustrial  classification  for  the  decennial  census  of 
population. 

Review  Procedures. — The  procedures  and  prin¬ 
ciples  that  the  1972  revision  was  based  on 
should  be  revised  by  the  Technical  Committee 
on  Industrial  Classification  and  should  be 
widely  circulated  for  comment.  Possible  changes 
include: 

a.  Reducing  or  eliminating  the  diffeiences  in 
the  industry  size  criteria  between  divisions; 

b.  Recjuiring  that  a  single  combined  “score” 
be  met  by  proposals  for  new  industries,  in 
place  of  the  minimum  for  each  of  the  three 
criteria  (size,  specialization  and  coverage). 
The  changes  to  a  single  score  would  mean 
that  some  industry  proposals  would  be  ac¬ 
cepted  that  would  not  have  been  accepted 
under  the  existing  system.  For  instance,  an 
industry  may  be  very  large  and  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  but  slightly  below  the  coverage 
minimum.  To  offset  this,  proposals  that 
just  barely  meet  the  threshold  on  each  of 
the  criteria  would  probably  not  be  ac- 
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cepted.  This  score  should  be  set  so  that  the 
number  of  new  industries  does  not  in¬ 
crease  (or  decrease)  substantially,  since 
large  increases  in  the  number  of  industries 
may  be  counterproductive.  Agencies  may 
not  be  able  to  tabulate  and  publish  all  in¬ 
dustries  and  might,  therefore,  publish  only 
at  the  three-digit  level. 

c.  Consideration  of  interim  industries  to  pro¬ 
vide  compatability  over  time,  that  is,  split 
an  industry  into  two  or  more  parts,  in  one 
revision,  then  combine  it  in  a  different 
configuration  in  the  following  revision. 

A  wide  array  of  interested  parties  should  have 
an  opportunity  to  comment  on  these  changes  to 
the  principles  and  procedures.  Some  of  the 
criticism  of  the  1972  SIC  revision  took  issue 
with  the  procedures.  A  1950’s  study  by  the 
Business  Advisory  Council  on  Federal  Reports 
proposed  a  much  more  strict  criteria  than  either 
the  current  or  proposed  criteria.  They  would 
probably  support  less  strict  criteria  now,  closer 
to  the  existing  procedures. 

A  new  statement  of  procedures  and  principles 
should  be  developed  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Technical  Committee  on  Industrial  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  be  announced  in  the  Federal  Register  as 
well  as  the  Statistical  Reporter  for  public 
comment. 

Substantial  pressures  on  agencies  and  OMB  to 
change  or  modify  the  Standard  Industrial  Classifi¬ 
cation  Manual  have  been  based  on  nonstatistical 
programmatic  uses  of  the  Manual.  Secretaries 
or  administrators  of  agencies  are  now  required 
to  determine  that  the  SIC  is  appropriate  for 
their  program  purposes.  However,  there  is  sel¬ 
dom  sufficient  time  to  develop  a  more  relevant 
classification  for  specific  program  uses.  Consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  providing  for  a  pro¬ 
grammatic  industrial  classification.  One  of  the 
features  of  the  programmatic  or  nonstatistical 
industrial  classification  would  be  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  small  but  distinct  industries  which  are 
now  combined  in  “not  elsewhere  classified”  or 
“residual”  groups.  Another  possibility  might  be 
to  provide  a  range  of  types  of  cross¬ 
classifications,  thereby  allowing  possibilities 
such  as  manufacturing  concerns  with  a  substan¬ 
tial  transportation  element  as  part  of  their  in¬ 
dustries  to  be  identified  so  as  to  make  reference 
to  both  manufacturing  and  transportation.  Serv¬ 
ice  industries  highly  related  to  manufacturing 
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or  some  sector  might  be  coded  in  two  ways.  At 
the  present  time,  service  industries  serving  a 
very  narrow  group  of  industrial  clients,  espe¬ 
cially  when  the  same  activity  is  also  typically 
done  by  the  producing  industries,  are  classified 
in  the  same  major  or  industry  group  as  the  in¬ 
dustries  they  serve.  Service  industries  which 
provide  services  to  a  wide  range  of  manufactur¬ 
ing  or  other  users  are  classified  in  the  Services 
Division.  An  alternative  supplementary  classifi¬ 
cation  could  put  all  these  service  industries 
together. 

Line  of  Business  Classification 

The  Line  of  Business  Program  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  (FTC)  uses  a  modified  ver¬ 
sion  at  the  SIC  to  define  the  lines  of  business  for 
which  it  has  requested  industrial  performance 
data. 

As  a  result  of  recommendations  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  Federal  Paperwork,  the  Director  of 
OMB  and  other  members  of  the  Commission 
urged  the  FTC,  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  (SEC)  and  the  Commerce  Department 
to  work  with  OMB  to  develop  a  more  useful  and 
reportable  classification  system.  A  preliminary 
meeting  was  held  and  further  meetings  should 
be  held  to  work  on  this  classification.  It  will  re¬ 
quire  substantial  OFSPS  and  agency  staff. 

Enterprise  Standard  Industrial  Classification 

The  Enterprise  Standard  Industrial  Classifi¬ 
cation  (ESIC)  is  closely  tied  to  the  SIC.  It  should 
be  revised  simultaneously  with  the  SIC  since 
many  of  the  concerns  about  the  ESIC  are  similar 
to  the  SIC.  One  of  the  major  problems  the  ESIC 
must  deal  with  is  the  classification  of  conglom¬ 
erates.  This  problem  should  be  continually 
reevaluated  to  determine  if  the  present  system  is 
no  longer  the  best  alternative.  One  solution  to 
the  difficulty  of  analyzing  enterprise  data  under 
the  present  system  would  be  to  tabulate  statistics 
for  companies  in  two  parts.  One  part  would  be 
an  aggregation  of  those  companies  which  are 
specialized,  say  at  least  45  or  55%.  These  statis¬ 
tics  could  be  used  for  analytical  ratios  about  the 
industry.  A  second  part  would  include  all  firms 
including  the  conglomerates  and  very  diver¬ 
sified  firms.  The  total  aggregation  of  all  firms 
included  in  the  tabulations  on  a  “best  fit”  basis 
could  be  looked  at,  taking  into  account  the  lack 
of  “pure”  figures  especially  at  the  more  detailed 
levels. 


Legal-Form-of  Own ersh i p 
Classification 

In  the  1972  revision  of  the  Standard  Industriat 
Ctassification  Manual  the  ownership  characteris¬ 
tics  were  removed  from  much  of  the  classifica¬ 
tion  and  a  classification  system  for  a  legal- 
form-of-ownership  was  developed  for  such 
characteristics.  It  was  recommended  by  the 
technical  committee  that  the  legal  basis  of  the 
ownership  of  an  establishment  was  not  an  indus¬ 
trial  characteristic  and  should  not  he  part  of  the 
classification.  The  SIC  classification  is  now 
much  more  concentrated  on  the  economic  activ¬ 
ity  of  the  establishments.  A  skeletal  version  of 
this  classification  is  shown  on  page  1 1  of  the  SIC 
Manual. 

The  legal-form-of-ownership  classification 
should  be  further  developed  and  a  manual 
promulgated  for  that  structure  with  definitions 
and  examples.  This  classification  is  used  in  the 
census  of  population,  using  the  description 
“class  of  worker.”  In  the  population  census, 
workers  are  being  classified  and  therefore,  these 
characteristics  are  associated  with  the  worker. 
Its  primary  application,  though  is  to  classify  a 
company,  firm,  or  business  that  the  employee  is 
working  for,  and  therefore,  should  not  be  called 
“class  of  worker”  but  rather  “class  of  employer.” 

This  skeletal  classification  was  developed  by 
the  Technical  Committee  on  Industrial  Classifi¬ 
cation.  That  committee  is  the  appropriate  re¬ 
source  to  develop  this  classification  further. 

A  legal-form-of-ownership  classification 
should  also  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
ESIC  system,  although  it  may  be  possible  for 
one  company  to  have  both  nonprofit  and  for 
profit  establishments.  For  example,  one  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  for-profit  corporation  could  be  a 
non-profit,  or  vice  versa,  such  as  a  non-profit 
church  operating  a  profit-making  printing  busi¬ 
ness.  In  these  cases,  the  major  or  primary  form 
of  organization  should  be  the  deciding  factor. 

Standard  Occupational  Classification 

Initiation  of  the  Standard  Occupational  Classifica¬ 
tion  Project. — The  project  to  develop  a  Standard 
Occupational  Classification  (SOC)  was  started  in 
1966  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Inter¬ 
agency  Committee  on  Occupational  Classifica¬ 
tion.  The  recommendation  was  based  on  the 
results  of  an  inquiry  circulated  among  govern- 
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nient  agencies  concerning  the  desirability  of  es¬ 
tablishing  a  standard  for  use  in  the  classification 
of  all  occupational  data.  Most  of  the  28  agencies 
that  were  queried,  favored  such  a  system.  As 
might  be  expected,  operating  agencies  which 
needed  data  for  their  own  internal  and  specific 
uses  expressed  more  reservations  than  those 
agencies  which  needed  data  primarily  for  ana¬ 
lytical  purposes. 

Recent  legislation  has  increased  the  demands 
on  agencies  to  supply  labor  force,  employment, 
income  and  other  data  to  appraise  the  occupa¬ 
tional  structure  of  the  work  force  and  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  the  economy. 

A  standard  classification,  establishing  a  com¬ 
mon  terminology  and  a  common  set  of  defini¬ 
tions,  has  become  an  urgent  need  in  order  to 
maximize  the  analytical  potential  of  statistics  col¬ 
lected  under  a  variety  of  programs  and  for  a  va¬ 
riety  of  purposes.  For  example,  income  infor¬ 
mation  collected  in  one  survey  could  be  related 
to  disability  rates  from  another  survey,  if  the 
same  occupations  were  used  in  both. 

A  first  edition  of  the  Standard  Occupational 
Classification  was  developed  under  the  direction 
of  the  Occupational  Classification  Committee, 
an  interagency  body  established  and  led  by 
OMB.  Technical  work  groups  of  government 
personnel  advised,  guided,  and  assisted  the 
OMB  and  agency  detailed  staff  in  preparation 
of  the  classification. 

In  developing  the  system,  a  fundamental  con¬ 
cern  was  to  provide  a  common  base  in  such  a 
way  that  continuity  of  statistical  data  would  be 
maintained  wherever  possible.  In  this  connec¬ 
tion,  considerable  use  was  made  of  the  Dictionary 
of  Occupational  Titles  (DOT)  and  the  Census  oc¬ 
cupational  classification  system  as  well  as  of  the 
views  of  various  specialized  agencies 

During  the  development  of  this  manual,  gov¬ 
ernment  agencies,  professional  organizations, 
labor  unions,  business  associations  and  other  in¬ 
terested  parties  were  provided  an  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  structure,  group  definitions, 
content  of  groups,  and  applicability  to  the  clas¬ 
sification  of  occupational  statistics.  These 
groups  should  continue  to  participate  in  the  re¬ 
vising  of  the  Manual.  The  international  and  the 
British  classifications  were  references  and  par¬ 
ticularly  extensive  use  was  made  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Classification. 


The  SOC  Manual  has  not  been  tested  in  the 
actual  program  and  therefore,  review  of  the 
Manual  should  be  scheduled  when  data  to 
evaluate  its  feasibility  and  usefulness  are  avail¬ 
able.  This  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible, 
since  some  occupational  data  are  likely  to  be  col¬ 
lected  in  the  mid-decade  census  of  population. 

Merging  the  SOC  and  the  Dictionary  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Titles  into  a  single  unified  system  should 
be  seriously  considered.  Each  has  substantially 
different  uses,  but  they  are  not  incompatible  in 
terms  of  a  combined  relationship. 

Purpose  and  Scope. — The  Standard  Occupa¬ 
tional  Classification  was  developed  to  provide  a 
mechanism  of  cross-referencing  and  aggregat¬ 
ing  occupation-related  data  collected  for  social, 
economic,  and  statistical  reporting  programs. 
Such  a  standard  classification  system  is  required 
in  order  to  be  able  to  compare  labor  force, 
employment,  income  and  other  occupational 
data  from  different  sources  within  a  uniform 
system.  The  classification  is  intended  to  cover  all 
occupations  in  which  work  is  performed  for  pay¬ 
or  profit,  including  work  performed  in  family- 
operated  enterprises  where  direct  remuneration 
may  not  be  made  to  family  members. 

The  classification  establishes  groupings  of  oc¬ 
cupations  into  distinct  categories  to  facilitate 
long-range  analyses,  reflects  the  structure  of  the 
world  of  work  as  realistically  as  possible,  and 
provides  the  mechanism  by  which  data  from 
disparate  sources  can  be  compared. 

The  SOC  furnishes  a  coding  system  and 
nomenclature  for  identifying  and  classifying  oc¬ 
cupations  within  a  broad  framework  suitable  for 
both  government  and  private  analysis. 

However,  because  of  the  vast  amount  of  oc¬ 
cupational  detail  that  must  be  considered  in  the 
utilization  of  such  a  system,  and  the  wide  variety 
of  uses  of  occupational  data  that  are  collected, 
the  system  is  not  expected  to  meet  all  the  spe¬ 
cific  needs  of  all  organizations.  It  is  expected, 
however,  that  interested  agencies  will  use  this 
classification  system  for  manpower  research  and 
analysis,  collection  and  analysis  of  census  data, 
planning  of  occupational  education  and  training 
programs  and  counseling  and  placement  serv¬ 
ices,  analyzing  mobility  of  workers,  and  other 
programs.  In  areas  where  the  classification  is 
too  detailed,  higher  level  groups  should  be 
used.  Where  the  system  is  not  detailed  enough. 
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additional  detail  within  the  existing  framework 
should  be  collected.  The  system  also  allows  for 
rearrangements  of  occupations  that  would  be 
useful,  such  as  combining  data  for  managers 
with  data  for  supervisors  or  combining  data  for 
all  helpers.  Also,  college  teachers  were  sub¬ 
divided  by  the  field  in  which  they  taught,  so  that 
data  for  many  teachers  could  be  combined  with 
data  for  practitioners  in  the  same  field. 

Structure  of  the  Classification. — The  SOC  is 
structured  as  a  four-level  system  with  the  follow¬ 
ing  level  designations:  division,  major  group, 
minor  group  and  unit  group,  with  each  level 
representing  successively  finer  detail.  This 
structure  enables  users  to  tabulate  or  analyze 
data  on  several  different  levels,  depending  on 
the  information  available  or  the  degree  of  detail 
necessary. 

Basis  for  Code  Assignment. — Occupations  should 
he  classified  on  the  basis  of  the  most  important 
(or  primary)  activity  of  that  occupation.  The 
most  important  activity  will  usually  be  that  part 
of  the  work  activities  that  accounts  for  the  major 
portion  of  the  worker’s  time;  but  where  one  ac¬ 
tivity  requires  special  skills  that  are  crucial  in 
carrying  on  the  occupation  (although  not  re¬ 
quired  for  as  much  time  as  other  activities),  then 
that  activity  will  determine  the  classification  of 
the  occupation.  Where  two  activities  are  fre¬ 
quently  combined  in  one  occupation,  a  separate 
occupation  may  be  set  up  for  that  combination. 

The  classification  system  may  not  list  a  par¬ 
ticular  new  or  unique  occupation.  An  occupa¬ 
tion  that  is  not  described  or  listed  in  the  classifi¬ 
cation  should  be  classified  in  the  group  to  which 
it  is  most  similar. 

Presentation  of  Occupational  Data. — Publication 
formats  of  occupational  data  should  follow  the 
SOC  structure  for  publication,  but  recombina¬ 
tions  are  encouraged  for  supplemental  analysis. 

A  program  to  coordinate  business  and  gov¬ 
ernment  personnel  management  systems  with 
the  SOC-DOT  system  should  be  initiated.  The 
civil  service  system  is  one  of  the  classifications 
which  should  be  considered  early,  followed  by 
the  Defense  Department’s  system. 

Commodity  Classification 

Background. — Several  events  have  had  a  sub¬ 
stantial  impact  on  commodity  classification. 
First,  the  Department  of  Transportation’s  Of¬ 


fice  of  Facilitation  has  been  developing  a 
through-bill-of-lading  which  requires  a  com¬ 
modity  description  code  detailed  enough  to 
provide  commodity  identification  relatable  to  all 
transportation  rate  and  hazardness  classifica¬ 
tions  (e.g.,  rail,  air,  ship,  and  truck);  and  to  all 
tariff  classifications  (e.g..  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
United  States  (TSUS)  );  the  Customs  Coopera¬ 
tion  Council  Nomenclature  (CCCN)  (formerly 
the  Brussels  Nomenclature  (BTN));  and  the 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification 
(SITC). 

Second,  the  SITC  has  been  revised  (Revision 
II)  with  substantially  more  detail  than  the  pre¬ 
vious  version.  The  SITC  in  some  cases  will  com¬ 
bine  several  CCCN  classes.  The  one-to-one  rela¬ 
tionship  will  he  defined  by  use  of  a  sixth  charac¬ 
ter  in  the  SITC.  Any  data  classified  by  the 
CCCN  to  the  subchapter  will  be  convertible  to 
the  SITC.  However,  data  “published”  on  the 
SITC  basis  will  not  be  directly  convertible  to  the 
CCCN  detail. 

Third,  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  requires  com¬ 
patibility  of  import,  export,  and  production 
classifications. 

Fourth,  concerns  regarding  data  on  energy 
have  provided  an  impetus  to  standardization  of 
fuel  and  related  definitions. 

Classification  versus  Description  List. — One  as¬ 
pect  of  classification  which  has  not  been  very 
well  described  or  defined  in  any  of  the  literature 
is  the  difference  between  a  classification  or 
structured  hierarchy  and  a  list  of  each  and  ev¬ 
ery,  or  almost  every,  item  being  classified. 

A  classification  is  a  structured  set  of  classes  at 
several  levels  of  detail — each  level  being  a  more 
detailed  substructure  of  the  higher  level.  A  clas¬ 
sification  structure  should  he  relatively  static; 
that  is,  it  should  not  change  often. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  single  list  of  uniquely 
defined  commodities  should  be  complete  and  it 
should  be  dynamic,  in  that  it  should  be  con¬ 
stantly  updated  on  a  demand  basis.  Very  de¬ 
tailed  items,  including  duplicates  (i.e.,  au¬ 
tomobiles,  cars,  Buicks),  could  be  included  in 
this  descriptor  list.  Each  of  these  30,000  to 
100,000  items  should  be  uniquely  identified  by  a 
six-digit  code,  and  should  be  assigned  the  clas¬ 
sification  codes  of  several  commodity  structures, 
including  the  Census  Bureau’s  Numerical  List  of 
Manufactured  Products',  the  Tariff  Schedule  of  the 
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United  Slates,  Annotated',  the  Standard  Interna¬ 
tional  Trade  Classification',  and  the  Customs  Coop¬ 
eration  Council  Nomenclature.  The  most  appro¬ 
priate  industry  of' origin  i»i  the  SIC  could  he  in¬ 
cluded  also. 

When  new  products  become  important  in 
trade  (say  $200,000  annual  production  or  con¬ 
sumption),  the  commodity  descriptor  should  be 
split,  with  the  next  available  seqential  numbers 
assigned  to  the  new  product  and  to  the  remain¬ 
ing  part.  These  new  codes  must  retain  the  same 
classification  code  references  to  the  major  struc¬ 
tures.  rhe  old  code  number  would  be  retired 
and  the  two  (or  more)  new  descriptors  would  be 
added  in  chronological  sequence  with  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  old  code.  This  sequential  numbering 
provides  a  chronological  timetable  showing  the 
original  items  and  the  new  ones,  as  well  as  the 
approximate  date  when  the  item  was  intro¬ 
duced.  This  aspect  of  coding  has  been  ignored 
but  is  probably  as  important  as  any  other 
characteristic  of  coding  systems,  since  it  pro¬ 
vides  a  history  of  all  commodity  coding  changes. 

Old  code  numbers  would  not  be  reused  but 
would  still  be  linked  to  each  structure  and 
would  provide  some  comparability  and  overlap 
for  the  product.  They  should  be  flagged  to  re¬ 
mind  users  that  they  are  obsolete  numbers  and 
current  codes  should  be  used.  A  particular 
commodity  could  be  reclassified  in  any  one  of 
the  more  static  statistical  structures  when  it  has 
been  described  independently  for  several  years 
in  the  description  list. 

The  commodity  descriptors  would  not  sepa¬ 
rately  identify  different  colors  and  sizes  of  a 
commodity.  There  may  be  a  difference  between, 
for  instance,  unflavored  toothpaste  in  tankcar 
lots  and  in  four  ounce  tubes,  but  this  is  a  much 
different  market,  a  different  unit  value,  a  dif¬ 
ferent  transportation  characteristic — all  estab¬ 
lishing  the  basis  for  separate  identification.  The 
difference  between  family  size  and  institution 
size  containers  might  or  might  not  be  a  criteria 
for  separate  identity.  But  commodities  in  bulk 
lots  versus  retail  packages  should  probably  be 
separately  described. 

Standard  Commodity  Classification. — There  are 
problems  involved  in  setting  up  a  single  all¬ 
purpose  commodity  classification  to  serve  all 
major  user  organizations  effectively  in  terms  of 
their  program  needs  and  responsibilities. 
Classes  that  are  significant  in  a  production  clas- 
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sification  structure  are  quite  different  from  the 
classes  that  are  significant  for  a  foreign  trade 
classification.  For  instance,  we  import  practically 
all  of  our  coffee  beans,  nickel  ore,  tin  ore,  and 
many  spices  but  produce  practically  none. 
Therefore,  a  tabulation  which  includes  such 
classes  for  production  statistics  would  have 
empty  cells,  or  they  would  have  to  be  suppres¬ 
sed  because  of  disclosure.  On  the  other  hand, 
ready  mixed  concrete,  concrete  blocks,  or  fresh 
milk  are  of  little  or  no  importance  in  export 
trade  although  they  are  very  important  in  our 
production  statistics. 

There  are  different  reasons  for  collecting  var¬ 
ious  commodity  data.  The  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITC)  is  concerned  with  the  evalua¬ 
tion  of  the  impact  of  duties  which  are  imposed 
on  imported  commodities.  The  protection  of 
the  capacity  for  American  production  of  a  par¬ 
ticular  item  does  not  necessarily  make  it  impor¬ 
tant  for  economic  analysis  by  market  groups. 

Classification  of  commodities  for  transporta¬ 
tion  uses  bave  a  different  basis  for  classification. 
For  example,  the  railroads  have  difficulty  sepa¬ 
rately  identifying  pet  foods  from  livestock  feeds. 
Transportation  statistics  now  combine  these  two 
products  (of  two  different  industries)  into  one 
class.  The  apparel  classification  for  railroad 
transportation  is  much  more  aggregated  than 
production  data.  Railroads  do  not  have  differ¬ 
ential  rates  for  shirts  versus  pants,  swim  suits,  or 
stockings.  These  are  separate  items  in  produc¬ 
tion  statistics.  Further,  the  material,  type  of 
weave,  and  whether  or  not  apparel  is  embroi¬ 
dered  are  criteria  in  tbe  import  classification, 
but  not  for  production  or  transportation  uses. 
Transportation  interests  are  not  concerned  with 
the  difference  between  wood  or  metal  furniture, 
since  neither  type  is  dense  enough  to  be  near  a 
box  car’s  capacity  in  terms  of  weight.  Transpor¬ 
tation  statistics  classifications  also  need 
categories  for  construction  equipment,  military 
goods,  empty  containers,  scrap,  circuses,  and 
household  goods.  These  are  not  classes  in  any  of 
the  production  classifications,  so  extra 
categories  must  be  added. 

OMB  published  a  detailed  Standard  Com¬ 
modity  Classification  System  in  1943-5.  The  De¬ 
fense  Supply  Agency  is  reported  to  be  tbe  only 
agency  which  tried  to  use  it.  This  classification  is 
out  of  date,  and  beyond  redemption.  The  Pat- 
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cut  Office  also  has  a  classification  system,  much 
of  which  is  on  a  commodity  basis. 

Agencies  may  be  reluctant  to  give  up  their 
particular  classification  system  for  a  standard. 
However,  by  defining  each  classification  struc¬ 
ture  in  terms  of  uniform  descriptions,  every 
agency  would  have  the  option  of  using  the  de¬ 
tailed  codes  which  could  then  be  aggregated  to 
any  structure.  Agencies  might  welcome  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  master  reference  list  of  descrip¬ 
tors  which  could  be  used  to  define  each  class  in 
their  commodity  classification.  This  unique  def¬ 
inition  of  a  product  in  terms  of  a  common  base 
at  the  most  detailed  level  of  differentiation  will 
also  provide  us  with  substantially  increased  abil¬ 
ity  to  relate  classification  structures  to  each 
other.  It  may  encourage  the  various  interests  in 
existing  commodity  classifications  to  move  to¬ 
wards  more  standardization  when  making 
changes  in  their  system,  since  they  will  be  able  to 
see  the  differences  more  clearly.  For  instance,  if 
one  classification  differs  from  another  one  by 
one  or  two  small  well-defined  items,  that  agency 
would  be  more  likely  to  shift  the  commodity 
boundary  for  those  items  to  make  them  more 
comparable  to  other  classifications.  At  present, 
these  differences  are  not  very  well  defined. 

Organizational  Responsibility. — The  basic  defini¬ 
tional  source  for  commodity  classifications 
should  be  an  international  master  reference 
descriptor  list.  A  descriptor  list  developed  by 
the  United  States  or  any  other  country  will  not 
receive  the  universal  acceptance  necessary  for 
international  use.  The  United  Nations  does  not 
have  a  large  enough  staff  to  do  this  type  of 
work.  The  Customs  Cooperations  Council  has  a 
substantial  staff  and  expertise,  but  they  are 
now  engaged  almost  exclusively  in  developing 
their  harmonized  structure;  therefore,  prog¬ 
ress  on  descriptors  has  been  virtually  at  a 
standstill.  It  will  probably  be  awhile  before  they 
will  be  able  to  put  substantial  resources  on  the 
descriptor  development. 

The  creation  of  a  master  reference  source 
extends  beyond  statistical  policy  concerns.  A 
tariff  schedule  is  primarily  an  administrative 
and  tax  system  rather  than  a  statistical  device; 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  is  not  primarily  in¬ 
terested  in  statistics,  they  collect  tariffs.  The 
Department  of  Transportation  is  more  in¬ 
terested  in  facilitating  the  movement  of  goods, 
primarily  through  the  use  of  a  thru-bill  of  lad¬ 


ing,  rather  than  the  collection  of  general- 
purpose  statistics.  These  agencies  do  not  per¬ 
ceive  their  role  as  being  subservient  to  statisti¬ 
cal  policy  considerations  for  such  classification. 

As  a  first  step  in  moving  towards  commodity 
classification  standardization,  a  committee  of 
technicians  should  be  set  up  with  representa¬ 
tion  from  all  concerned  agencies.  'Fhis  commit¬ 
tee  would  provide  coordination  between  agen¬ 
cies  during  revisions  of  all  commodity  classifi¬ 
cations,  and  also  would  coordinate  any  prob¬ 
lems  relating  to  industrial  classifications.  A 
lead  agency  could  be  assigned  responsibility  for 
a  particular  classification  area  and  the  OFSPS- 
sponsored  committee  would  serve  primarily  in 
an  arhitrating  role  to  resolve  interagency  dif¬ 
ferences. 

There  are  several  organizations  which  are 
concerned  with  commodity  classification  such 
as  the  American  Association  of  Railroads,  the 
American  Trucking  Association,  air  and  ship 
carriers,  Fransportation  Data  Coordinating 
Committee  (TDCC),  National  Committee  on 
International  Trade  Documentation  (NCITD), 
shippers,  bankers,  and  port  authorities.  The 
particular  industry  people  who  are  concerned 
with  the  transmitting  of  shipping  documents 
across  oceans  would  be  interested.  These  pri¬ 
vate  organizations  should  be  kept  informed  of 
our  intentions  and  may  contribute  some  of 
their  knowledge  in  using  commotlity  classifica¬ 
tions  to  the  development  of  such  descriptors 
and  classification  structures. 

The  organizations  referred  to  above  should 
be  used  in  a  direct  or  advi.sory  role  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  committee.  The  marketing  managers  are 
interested  in  and  concerned  with  the  statis¬ 
tics  available  from  such  a  program,  but  the 
traffic  managers  are  concerned  with  moving 
goods.  These  two  concerns  must  be  balanced  if 
they  are  to  be  directly  involved  with  technical 
committee. 

Timetable. — This  overall  project  is  a  continu¬ 
ing  one;  it  may  be  5  or  10  years  before  various 
Government  and  major  private  classifications 
could  be  oriented  toward  this  system.  However, 
it  is  imperative  that  the  basic  work  be  started 
quite  soon,  since  the  UN  is  working  on  har¬ 
monizing  the  International  Standard  Industrial 
Classification  with  the  Standard  International 
Trade  Classification,  and  the  Census  Bureau- 
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International  Trade  Commission  work  is  con¬ 
tinuing.  In  the  absence  of  a  unified  effort, 
agencies  may  develop  or  revise  their  own  clas¬ 
sifications  without  referring  to  this  descriptor 
list  as  a  basic  or  additional  way  to  define  their 
svstems. 

Agencies  which  need  only  a  limited  number 
ol  classes  could  define  them  in  terms  of 
another  intermediate  classification.  As  an 
example,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
(I(X;)  classification  for  freight  movements  is  a 
truncated  version  of  OFSPS’s  Commodity  Clas¬ 
sification  for  Transportation  Statistics,  which  is  a 
five-digit  structure.  The  7-digit  Standard 
Transportation  Commodity  Classification  (STCC)  is 
a  more  detailed  classification  with  the  same 
5-digit  definition.  X  direct  relationship  to  the 
detailed  descriptor  list  or  to  the  STCC  would 
not  he  needed  for  the  ICC’s  needs. 

Much  of  the  work  to  develop  the  interrela¬ 
tionship  of  different  classification  systems 
should  be  done  in  conjunction  with  the  Cus¬ 
toms  Cooperative  Council’s  work  as  they  also 
have  a  long-range  plan  to  develop  a  basic  de¬ 
scriptor  list.  It  appears  though  that  they  are 
not  considering  a  system  as  detailed  or  would 
he  necessarv  to  meet  all  U.S.  needs.  The  best 
time  for  each  agency  to  insure  that  the  basic  list 
has  enough  detail  for  their  needs  is  while  it  is 
being  developed.  The  Department  of  Trans¬ 
portation  (with  a  contract  to  the  Transporta¬ 
tion  Data  Coordinating  Committee)  has  made  a 
good  start  in  the  development  of  a  basic  set  of 
descriptors  derived  from  the  STCC  of  the 
.American  Association  of  Railroads.  The  STCC 
was  chosen  because  it  has  the  most  detailed  list 
of  items  (14,()()()  in  all).  The  list  now  has  about 
22,000  items,  since  the  CCCX  and  Schedule  B 
have  been  integrated  into  this  descriptor  list. 
Incorporating  the  TSUSA  and  Numerical  list 
of  Manufacturers  Products  into  it  will  probably 
bring  it  up  over  25,000  items. 

Classifkalion  of  Set'inces 

The  U.S.  does  not  have  any  formal  classifica¬ 
tion  of  services  similar  to  the  classification  of 
goods.  The  United  Nations  has  a  draft  Interna¬ 
tional  Classification  of  All  Goods  and  Services, 
(ICGS)  which  classifies  both  goods  and  services 
in  a  consistent  format.  The  goods  area  is  similar 
to  the  Census  Bureau’s  Numerical  List  of  Man¬ 
ufactured  Products,  and  the  services  is  a  similar 
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application  of  that  concept  to  the  services  sector. 
It  incorporates  a  truncated  goods  classification 
for  use  in  the  transportation,  wholesaling  and 
retailing  areas. 

The  ICCiS  should  be  used  as  a  starting  point 
and  modified  and  expanded  where  necessary 
for  use  in  U.S.  statistical  programs.  It  should  be 
used  in  the  economic  censuses  where  appro¬ 
priate. 

This  is  a  difficult  area  because  of  the  diversity 
of  services  and  the  many  ways  the  services  can 
be  combined.  Forcing  a  “services”  classification 
into  the  “industry  of  origin”  concept  is  some¬ 
what  difficult,  but  when  used  with  discretion  it 
would  provide  an  interrelationship  with  the  in¬ 
dustrial  classification.  The  correlation  will  pro¬ 
vide  users  with  statistics  of  economic  activity 
that  can  be  related  to  statistics  about  the  estab¬ 
lishments  conducting  those  activities. 

Standard  Metropolitan  Statistical  Areas 

Standard  definitions  of  metropolitan  statisti¬ 
cal  areas  were  first  issued  by  the  then  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  (predecessor  of  OMB)  in  1949, 
under  the  designation  “Standard  Metropolitan 
Areas”;  the  present  designation  was  adopted  in 
1959.  The  general  concept  of  a  metropolitan 
area  is  one  of  an  integrated  economic  and  social 
unit  with  a  large  population  nucleus. 

The  concept  of  a  standard  metropolitan  statis¬ 
tical  area  is  based  upon  published  objective 
criteria.  The  criteria  for  the  establishment  and 
definition  of  SMSA’s  have  undergone  several 
modifications  since  1949.  The  current  criteria 
used  to  define  and  designate  standard  met¬ 
ropolitan  statistical  areas  as  well  as  a  list  of  the 
titles  and  definitions  of  the  SMSA’s  are  con¬ 
tained  in  the  publication  Standard  Metropolitari 
Statistical  Areas,  1975  Revised  Edition.  OFSPS  is¬ 
sues  amendments  to  update  this  publication 
when  changes  in  SMSA  definitions  occur. 

Information  reported  in  a  census  taken  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  is  the  usual  basis  for  de¬ 
signating  a  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area.  Population  estimates  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  which  have  been  accepted 
for  use  in  the  distribution  of  Federal  benefits 
are  also  used  as  a  basis  for  designating  a  stand¬ 
ard  metropolitan  statistical  area. 

All  standard  metropolitan  statistical  areas  in¬ 
clude  the  county  or  counties  in  which  the  qual- 
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ifying  population  resides.  Other  counties  may 
be  added  to  the  SMSA  definition  provided  that 
information  from  a  census  shows  that  they  meet 
certain  criteria  of  metropolitan  character  and 
integration. 

The  criteria  used  to  designate  standard  met¬ 
ropolitan  statistical  areas  are  subject  to  continu¬ 
ing  review,  and  changes  are  made  as  appro¬ 
priate.  They  represent  a  reasoned  judgment  as 
to  how  metropolitan  areas  may  be  defined  statis¬ 
tically  in  a  uniform  manner,  using  data  items 
that  are  (1)  widely  recognized  as  indicative  of 
metropolitan  character  (population,  urban 
character,  nonagricult ural  employment,  popula¬ 
tion  density,  commuting  ties);  and  (2)  available 
from  a  body  of  Federal  statistics  which  has  been 
collected  at  the  same  time  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  and  processed  and  tabulated  according 
to  consistent  standards.  Further  changes  in  the 
criteria  may  be  expected  in  the  future  as  addi¬ 
tional  statistical  data  become  available  and  as  the 
nature  and  structure  of  metropolitan  areas 
themselves  become  better  understood.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  Federal  Committee  on  Standard  Met¬ 
ropolitan  Statistical  Areas  is  reviewing  the 
criteria  to  determine  what  changes  should  be 
made  in  preparation  for  the  1980  census. 

In  some  parts  of  the  country,  metropolitan 
devlopment  has  progressed  to  the  point  that  ad¬ 
joining  metropolitan  areas  are  themselves  so¬ 
cially  and  economically  closely  related.  The  con¬ 
cept  of  a  Standard  Consolidated  Statistical  Area 
(SeSA)  recognizes  this  phenomenon.  SCSA’s 
defined  under  criteria  adopted  by  OMB  in  Au¬ 
gust  1975,  include  two  or  more  contiguous 
SMSA’s  which  meet  certain  criteria  of  size, 
urban  character,  integration,  and  contiguity  of 
urbanized  areas. 


Relatiomhips  to  International  Standards 

There  are  several  international  statistical 
standards  for  which  the  U.S.  is  regularly  asked 
to  provide  data  to  international  bodies.  These 
standards  are  not  identical  to  U.S.  standards.  In 
many  cases,  international  categories  can  be  de¬ 
rived  by  adding  together  several  U.S.  categories, 
in  other  cases,  a  small  amount  of  distortion  is 
introduced  because  the  categories  have  defini¬ 
tions  which  are  not  identical.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
definitions  are  so  different  that  only  more 
summary  data  can  be  compiled. 


Many  of  these  differences  in  cla.ssification  are 
due  to  differences  between  U.S.  and  other 
countries’  industrial  structure  or  process  used  in 
manufacturing.  Other  differences  may  not  be 
based  on  any  substantive  reason  and  a  major  ef¬ 
fort  should  be  made  to  resolve  these  differences 
either  in  the  U.S.  or  international  classifications. 

In  order  to  improve  the  comparability,  the 
OFSPS,  with  advice  of  concerned  agencies, 
should  make  a  determination  whether  to  change 
the  U.S.  classification  or  to  propose  a  change  in 
the  international  standard.  It  is  recognized  that, 
at  least  in  the  industrial  classification,  major  dif¬ 
ferences  in  structure  exist  between  the  United 
States  and  other  countries.  This  effort  should 
only  be  concerned  with  capabiltiy  to  aggregate 
data  to  the  international  standards.  It  would  not 
involve  using  the  international  standards  in 
either  detail  or  structure. 

In  commodity  classifications  where  there  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  strong  reasons  to  retain  the  differ¬ 
ences,  it  should  be  proposed  to  define  sub¬ 
groups  which  will  make  it  possible  to  recombine 
U.S.  data  to  international  standards.  In  any  case 
we  should  strive  to  eliminate  any  differences.  It 
is  much  more  important  to  have  international 
comparability  in  a  commodity  classification  than 
industrial  or  occupational  classifications.  There¬ 
fore,  every  difference  should  be  resolved  and 
we  should  decide  which  classifications  should  be 
proposed  for  revision. 

S ta  ndard  Def  initions 

Base  Year. — The  Base  Year  definition  provides 
for  a  consistent  base  so  that  indexes  can  be 
compared  more  directly.  The  base  year  should 
be  redesignated  every  10  years  or  so.  A  base 
should  preferrably  be  a  year  in  which  economic 
activities  is  relatively  normal  and  it  should  not 
have  unusual  changes  in  inventories,  un¬ 
employment  or  prices  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  of  the  year. 

A  one-year  base  is  easier  to  calculate  and  un¬ 
derstand,  and  if  a  single  year  can  be  found  that 
meets  the  guidelines  it  should  be  designated 
rather  than  multiple  years.  The  period  used  for 
base  weights  should  be  the  same  as  the  base 
year,  but  if  it  is  not  then  the  weights  must  be 
adjusted  to  the  base  year. 

An  important  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a 
base  year  should  be  a  year  in  which  the  eco- 
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nomic  census  is  taken  because  those  years  are 
used  to  benchmark  many  statistical  series.  These 
years  are  therefore  not  as  likely  to  be  revised  to 
the  extent  that  other  years  may  be. 

A  new  base  year  should  not  be  designated 
until  the  data  for  the  base  year  is  made  final  or 
very  near  final. 

Gfl.v  Pressure  Base. — The  standard  is  necessary 
because  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  volume  of 
gases  due  to  temperature  changes.  It  should 
also  show  the  metric  equivalent. 

Race/Ethnicity  Standards. — A  standard  classifi¬ 
cation  for  race  and  ethnicity  has  been  developed 
and  is  included  in  OFSPS  Directives  which  will 


be  published  soon.  This  standard  is  described  in 
the  Framework  chapter  on  civil  rights  data. 

Timeliness 

A  new  Directive,  formerly  Circular  No.  A-91, 
“Prompt  Compilation  and  Release  of  Statistical 
Information”  (originally  issued  on  April  26, 
1972  and  revised  Oct.  21,  1974)  will  be  issued  by 
OFSPS  to  insure  that  principal  statistical  series 
which  are  compiled  by  agencies  annually  or 
more  frequently  are  released  without  unneces¬ 
sary  delay. 

Further  work  on  the  tradeoffs  between  early 
release  and  accuracy  need  to  be  done,  as  well  as 
on  the  frequency  and  timing  of  revisions. 


PERSONNEL  NOTES 


DEPAR  I  MEN T  OF  COMMERCE 


FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 


Office  of  Federal  Statistical  Policy  and  Standards:  Denis  F. 
Johnston  has  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Ce^sus, 
where  he  is  Senior  Advisor  on  Social  Indicators  on  the  staff 
of  the  Social  Indicators  and  Accounts  Group,  Office  of 
Demographic  Analysis. 


Division  of  Research  and  Statistics:  John  Boyd  of  North¬ 
western  University  has  Joined  the  staff  of  the  Financial 
Studies  Section  for  one  year  as  a  Visiting  Professor. 
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CURRENT  DEVELOPMENTS 


HOUSEHOLD  MONEY  INCOME  IN  1975 

A  report  on  “Household  Money  Income  in 
1975,  by  Housing  Tenure  and  Residence,  for 
the  United  States,  Regions,  Divisions,  and 
States”  has  recently  been  published  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  report  contains  es¬ 
timates  of  household  money  income  in  1975  for 
the  United  States,  regions,  divisions,  and  States. 
The  estimates  were  obtained  from  the  Survey  of 
Income  and  Education  (SIE),  which  was  con¬ 
ducted  between  April  and  July  1976,  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census.  This  report  updates  1970 
census  household  money  income  estimates  for 
States,  divisions,  and  regions. 

The  primary  focus  of  this  report  is  to  show 
income  distributions  by  housing  tenure  (owner 
or  renter)  and  type  of  residence,  cross-classified 
by  various  characteristics  of  households.  Added 
emphasis  has  been  placed  on  showing  summary 
statistics.  In  addition  to  mean  and  median  in¬ 
comes,  average  household  size  and  per  capita 
income  are  shown  along  with  each  income  dis¬ 
tribution. 

Copies  of  this  report,  “Household  Money  In¬ 
come  in  1975,  by  Housing  Tenure  and  Resi¬ 
dence,  for  the  United  States,  Regions,  Divisions, 
apd  States,”  Current  Population  Reports,  Series 
P-60,  No.  108  (171  pages,  $3.25)  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Documents, 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington, 
D.C.  20402.  (Gordon  W.  Green,  Jr.,  Bureau  of 
THE  Census,  Department  of  Commerce,  tele¬ 
phone  (301)  763-5060.) 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  AMERICAN  CHILDREN  AND 
YOUTH;  1976 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  released  in  Feb¬ 
ruary  a  report  entitled  “Characteristics  of 
American  Children  and  Youth;  1976.”  Data  are 
compiled  from  U.S.  Government  sources — from 
surveys,  decennial  censuses,  and  vital  statistics. 
In  general,  “children”  are  defined  in  the  report 


as  persons  under  14  years  old,  and  “youth”  is 
considered  to  encompass  the  age  range  14  to  24 
years  old. 

The  report  provides  an  historical  perspective 
of  the  current  socioeconomic  situation  in  which 
American  children  and  youth  develop.  Selected 
topics  are  examined  in  time  series  beginning  in 
1950;  trend  data  for  other  subjects  are  pre¬ 
sented  for  a  more  recent  time  span. 

The  analyses  trace  changes  among  children 
and  youth  in  the  areas  of  population  growth 
and  distribution,  migration,  education,  marital 
status  and  living  arrangements,  fertility,  mortal¬ 
ity  and  health,  labor  force  participation,  occupa¬ 
tion,  income  and  poverty  status,  voting,  and 
crime  and  victimization. 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Characteristics  of 
American  Children  and  Youth:  1976,”  Current 
Population  Reports,  Series  P-23,  No.  66,  (79  pp., 
$2.50)  may  be  purchased  from  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  from  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  district  offices  in  major 
U.S.  cities.  (Karen  Mills,  Bureau  of  the  Cen¬ 
sus,  Department  of  Commerce,  telephone 
(301)  763-7572.) 

EDUCATIONAL  AHAINMENT  IN  UNITED  STATES: 

MARCH  1977  AND  1976 

The  Bureau  of  the  Census  has  recently  issued 
a  report  entitled  “Educational  Attainment  in  the 
United  States:  March  1977  and  1976.”  Among 
the  data  included  in  this  report  are  statistics  on 
the  changes  in  the  proportion  of  men  and 
women  20  to  65  years  old  who  have  graduated 
from  high  school  or  completed  at  least  1  year  of 
college.  Evidence  in  this  report  indicates  that 
differences  in  educational  levels  between  age 
groups  will  be  smaller  in  the  future. 

Especially  notew'orthy  is  the  fact  that  a  smaller 
proportion  of  men  18  to  21  years  of  age  in  1977 
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have  completed  at  least  1  year  of  college  than 
men  of  the  same  age  in  1970.  The  proportion  of 
men  20  and  21  years  old  who  completed  some 
college  in  1977  was  about  12  percentage  points 
lower  than  that  for  men  8  and  9  years  older  and 
8  percentage  points  lower  than  that  fc"  men  20 
and  21  years  old  in  1970.  There  is  ai  )  some 
evidence  that  women  18  to  19  years  old  in  1977 
had  a  higher  proportion  with  at  least  1  year  of 
college  than  men  of  the  same  age. 

I'here  is  a  more  rapid  increase  for  Blacks  as 
compared  with  Whites  in  the  proportion  who 
are  high  school  graduates  as  shown  in  compari¬ 
sons  of  high  school  graduation  rates  for  Blacks 
and  Whites  by  single  years  of  age.  High  school 
graduation  rates  of  Whites  and  Blacks  begin  to 
converge  in  successively  younger  age  groups  of 
persons  between  65  and  25  years  old  in  1977. 

Copies  of  the  report  “Educational  Attainment 
in  the  United  States:  March  1977  and  1976,” 
Current  Population  Reports,  Series  P-20,  No.  314 
(57  pp.,  $1.35)  are  for  sale  by  the  Superinten¬ 
dent  ol  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402,  or  at  any  De¬ 
partment  of  Commerce  flistrict  office.  (Andrea 
E.  Adams,  Bureau  oe  the  Census,  Department 
oE  Ct)MMerue,  telephone  (301)  763-5050.) 

U.S.  FARM  POPULATION  IN  1976 

4  he  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  .Agriculture  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  recently  issued  a  joint  report  entitled 
“Farm  Population  of  the  United  States:  1976.” 
The  report  indicates  that  the  number  of  persons 
living  on  farms  in  rural  areas  of  the  United 
States  averaged  8,253,000  for  the  12-month 
period  centered  on  April  1976.  About  1  person 
out  of  every  26,  or  3.9%  of  the  Nation’s  214  mil¬ 
lion  people,  had  a  farm  residence.  This  1976  es¬ 
timate  is  almost  1.5  million,  or  15%,  lower  than 
the  1970  estimate  of  9,712,000. 

I  he  report  presents  information  on  age,  race, 
sex,  employment  status,  agricultural  and  nonag- 
ricultural  employment,  class  of  worker,  and  re¬ 
gional  distribution  of  the  farm  population.  Also 
included  are  farm  and  nonfarm  data  on  income, 
family  type  and  size,  and  fertility  and  birth 
expectations. 

Data  in  the  report  are  from  the  Current 
Population  Survey  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 
In  this  survey,  as  in  the  1960  and  1970  Censuses 


of  Population,  the  farm  population  consists  of 
all  persons  living  in  rural  territory  on  places  of 
10  acres  or  more,  if  as  much  as  $50  worth  of 
agricultural  products  were  sold  from  the  place 
during  the  reporting  year,  or  on  places  of  less 
than  10  acres  if  sales  amounted  to  $250  or 
more. 

Copies  of  the  report,  “Farm  Population  of  the 
United  States:  1976,”  Current  Population  Reports, 
Series  P-27,  No.  49  (27  pages,  $1.30)  may  be 
purchased  from  the  Superintendent  of  Docu¬ 
ments,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.  20402.  (Vera  J.  Banks,  Economic 
Research  Service,  Department  oe  Agricul¬ 
ture,  telephone  (202)  447-8201;  Diana  DeAre, 
Bureau  oe  the  Census,  Department  of  Com¬ 
merce,  telephone  (301)  763-5309.) 

NEW  AFDC  REPORTS 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Administration,  has  recently  released 
two  reports  containing  data  on  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  which  are  briefly  de¬ 
scribed  below. 

Public  Assistance  Recipients  and  Cash  Payments, 
by  Program,  State,  and  County  (HEW  Publication 
No.  (SSA)  77-1  1921)  presents  selected  recipient 
and  payment  data  for  February  1977  on  the  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  (AFDC)  and 
general  assistance  (CiA)  programs.  1  he  report 
also  contains  data  on  the  10  urban  areas  with 
the  highest  proportion  of  the  population  receiv¬ 
ing  assistance  payments  and  the  percent  of  labor 
force  unemployed.  Briefly  discussed  are  the  im¬ 
pact  of  the  unemployment  rate  on  the  AFDC 
and  CA  programs  and  the  population  changes 
that  occurred  from  1970  to  1975. 

1975  Recipient  Characteristics  Study:  Part  1. 
Demographic  and  Program  Statistics  (HEW  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  (SSA)  77-1  1777)  presents  data  on  per¬ 
sons  wTo  received  assistance  payments  in  May 
1975  under  the  AFDC  program.  The  report  also 
includes  data  on  the  unemployed  father  seg¬ 
ment.  Program  highlights  from  1973  to  1975  in¬ 
clude  the  following: 

— The  percentage  of  AFDC  families  with  one 
child  increased. 

— Households  headed  by  a  woman  increased 
from  three-fourths  of  all  AFDC  families  to 
four-fifths. 
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— The  age  distribution  of  AFDC  children 
changed  little. 

— The  proportion  of  fathers  incapacitated  for 
work  decreased. 

Single  copies  of  these  reports  are  available 
from  the  Pidilications  Staff,  Office  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  Social  Security  Administration, 
Room  1120,  Universal  North  Building,  1875 
Connecticut  Avenue,  N.VV.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009.  (Roberi  E.  Robinson,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  telephone  (202) 
673-5209.) 

CHARACTERISTICS  OF  SUPPLEMENTAL  SECURITY 
BENEFICIARIES 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  Social 
Security  Administration,  recently  released  a 
publication  entitled  Program  and  Demographic 
Characteristics  of  Supplemental  Security  Benefici¬ 
aries,  December  1976.  This  55-page  report 
pre.sents  national  and  State  data  on  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  beneficiaries  receiving  federally  ad¬ 
ministered  supplemental  security  income  pay¬ 
ments  in  December  1976.  Data  cover  average 
payments,  payment  distribution,  living  ar¬ 
rangements,  income,  sex  and  race,  age  distribu¬ 
tion,  and  representative  payees.  Statistical  data 
are  presented  in  11  text  tables  and  31  detailed 
tables. 

Single  copies  of  Program  and  Demographic 
Characteristics  of  Supplemental  Security  Benefici¬ 
aries,  December  1976  (HEW  Publication  No. 
(SSA)  78-1 1977)  are  available  from  the  Publica¬ 
tions  Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics,  So¬ 
cial  Security  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  Room  1120 
Universal  North  Building,  1875  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009  (tele¬ 
phone  (202)  673-5209).  (Robert  E.  Robinson, 
Social  Security  Administration,  Department 
OF  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  673-5576.) 

THREE  NEW  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BULLETIN  REPORTS 

The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  in  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  announced 
the  availability  of  three  new  Social  Security  Bul¬ 
letin  reports  which  are  briefly  described  below: 

Effect  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  on  Employment 
and  Earnings  of  the  Disabled:  State  Variations  (So- 

March  1978 


cial  Security  Bulletin,  December  1977). — This  ar¬ 
ticle  explores  geographic  differences  in  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  rehabilitation  services  on  the  employ¬ 
ment  and  earnings  of  disabled  persons.  Analysis 
reveals  wide  variations  by  State  in  the  postclo¬ 
sure  performance  of  rehabilitants.  The  effect  of 
rehabilitation  among  the  States  increases  pro¬ 
portionally  in  South-to-North  and  West-to-East 
directions. 

SSI  Recipients  in  Domiciliary  Care  Facilities:  Fed¬ 
erally  Administered  Optional  Supplementation, 
March  1976  (Social  Security  Bulletin,  December 
1977). — Under  the  supplemental  security  in¬ 
come  program,  federally  administered  pay¬ 
ments  amounted  to  $24. 7  million  in  March  1976 
and  were  paid  to  107,000  persons  who  resided 
in  domiciliary  care  facilities  and  under  other 
supervised  living  arrangements.  This  report  de¬ 
scribes  the  supervised  care  programs  in  the  15 
States  that  elected  Federal  administration  on 
their  optional  supplementary  payments.  It  also 
presents  data  on  the  socioeconomic  characteris¬ 
tics  of  SSI  recipients  in  domiciliary  care 
facilities. 

Earnings-Replacement  Rate  of  Old-Age  Benefits, 
1965-75,  Selected  Coxintries  (Social  Security  Bulle¬ 
tin,  January  1978). — This  article  reviews  the 
earnings-replacement  rate  of  the  old-age  benefit 
for  the  average  worker  in  manufacturing  who 
had  average  earnings  throughout  this  career. 
Data  from  12  countries  are  compared,  including 
Austria,  Canada,  Denmark,  France,  Federal  Re¬ 
public  of  Germany,  Italy,  Netherlands,  Norway, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States. 

Reprints  of  the  articles  are  available  from  the 
Publications  Staff,  Office  of  Research  and  Statis¬ 
tics,  Social  Security  Administration,  Room  1 120, 
Universal  North  Building,  1875  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  673-5209.  The  Social  Security  Bulle¬ 
tin  is  available  by  subscription,  at  $14  a  year, 
through  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S. 
Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
20402.  (Robert  E.  Robinson,  Social  Security 
Administration,  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  telephone  (202) 
673-5576.) 

DATA  ON  VIETN. .  4  ERA  VETERANS 

The  Veterans  Administration  has  recently  re¬ 
leased  a  report  entitled  Data  on  Vietnam  Era  Vet- 
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eram.  This  is  an  annual  publication  which  pro¬ 
vides  VA  statistical  data  on  Vietnam  era  veter¬ 
ans.  Areas  covered  are  veteran  population, 
health  care,  compensation  and  pension,  educa¬ 
tion,  and  housing  assistance.  Department  of  De¬ 
fense  information  on  casualties  and  Department 
of  Labor  information  on  employment  and  un¬ 
employment  are  also  included.  Five  new  tables 
have  been  added  to  the  in  formation  on 
employment  and  unemployment. 

There  are  now  8.4  million  Vietnam  era  veter¬ 
ans  in  civilian  life,  with  an  average  age  of  31.1 
years.  Of  that  number  2.7  million  had  seen  serv¬ 
ice  in  Vietnam. 

Single  copies  of  Data  on  Vietnam  Era  Veterans 
(September  1977)  are  available  from  Reports 
and  Statistics  Service  (042B2),  Office  of  the 
Controller,  Veterans  Administration,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20420.  (Robert  W.  Schultz,  Vet¬ 
erans  Administration,  telephone  (202)  389- 
3677.) 

FEDERAL  RESERVE  MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY  AND 
CAPACITY  UTILIZATION 

The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System  announced  publication  of  a  new 
booklet  entitled  Federal  Reserve  Measures  of 
Capacity  and  Capacity  Utilization. 

This  40-page  pamphlet  is  part  of  a  program 
to  improve  and  expand  the  capacity  utilization 
measures  published  by  the  Board.  The  booklet 
begins  with  an  overview  describing  the  series. 
Following  that  are  sections  on  statistical  find¬ 
ings,  future  revisions,  and  detailed  descriptions 
of  the  methodologies  used  in  compiling  the 
capacity  and  capacity  utilization  series  for  both 
manufacturing  and  materials.  Also  included  is  a 
bibliography.  The  appendixes  show  the  aggre¬ 
gation  formulas  and  historical  data  for  output, 
capacity,  and  capacity  utilization. 

Copies  of  this  booklet  may  be  obtained  from 
Publications  Services,  Division  of  Administrative 
Services,  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Re¬ 
serve  System,  Washington,  D.C.  20551.  The 
price  is  $1.75  per  copy;  in  quantities  of  ten  or 
more  sent  to  one  address,  $1.50  each.  Remit¬ 
tances  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
(Richard  D.  Raddock,  Division  of  Research 
AND  Statistics,  Federal  Reserve  Board,  tele¬ 
phone  (202)  452-3197.) 
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The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  issued  the 
1976-78  edition  of  its  Digest  of  Selected  Pension 
Plans,  which  complements  the  Bureau’s  Digest  of 
Selected  Health  and  Insurance  Plans,  1974  Edition. 
This  publication  provides  up-to-date  informa¬ 
tion  on  retirement  benefits,  including  normal, 
early,  special  early  and  disability  retirement, 
survivor  benefits,  vesting,  and  financial  provi¬ 
sions  of  about  150  private  pension  plans.  The 
new  edition  has  better  representation  of  plans 
from  certain  industries.  It  also  indicates,  for  the 
first  time,  plans  which  have  reciprocity  agree¬ 
ments  and  plans  which  cover  employees  also 
covered  by  a  deferred  profit-sharing  plan. 
About  two-thirds  of  the  plans  cover  employees 
under  collective  bargaining. 

The  summaries  presented  in  this  edition  of 
the  Digest  are  based  on  plan  provisions  in  effect 
on  October  1,  1976.  Three  supplements,  updat¬ 
ing  the  summaries  of  about  100  plans  to  reflect 
the  latest  changes,  will  be  issued  periodically. 

The  Digest,  together  with  the  supplements,  is 
available  by  subscription  only,  at  a  cost  of  $14. 
Subscriptions  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402, 
or  from  any  of  the  regional  offices  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.  (Donald  R.  Bell, 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  Department  of 
Labor,  telephone  (202)  528-9445.) 


SCIENCE  INDICATORS— 1976 

On  January  20,  1978,  the  President  submitted 
to  the  Congress  the  ninth  annual  report  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  entitled  Science 
Indicators — 1976  (NSB  77-1).  This  report  is  the 
third  in  a  series  of  indices  of  science  and  tech¬ 
nology  in  the  United  States  and  the  changing 
character  of  that  activity. 

The  data  and  the  indicators  should  prove  use¬ 
ful  to  anyone  needing  an  authoritative  source  of 
information  on  various  aspects  of  the  scientific 
enterprise.  Copies  are  available  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.  20402 
for  $4.75  per  copy,  stock  number  038-000- 
00341-1.  (Charles  E.  Falk,  Division  of  Sci¬ 
ence  Resources  Studies,  National  Science 
Foundation,  telephone  (202)  632-5840.) 
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RECENT  UN  STATISTICAL  OFFICE  PUBLICATIONS 

Recent  publications  of  the  Statistical  Office  of 
the  United  Nations  include:  (1)  Yearbook  of  Con - 
siruciion  Siatistics,  1966-1975,  (2)  Yearbook  of  Iti- 
teniational  Trade  Statistics,  1976,  and  (3)  Yearbook 
of  Xational  Accounts  Statistics,  1976. 

('opies  may  he  purchased  from  the  Sales  Sec¬ 
tion,  United  Nations,  New  York,  New  York 
10017.  (Government  agencies  should  request  the 
discount  to  which  they  are  entitled,  as  it  is  not 
automaticallv  given.  When  ordering,  please  use 
the  sales  numhers  and  prices  which  are  shown  as 
part  of  each  description  below. 

Yearbook  of  Construction  Statistics,  1966-197 5 
(Statistical  Papers,  Series  U,  No.  4;  278  pp;  UN 
Sales  No.  E.77.XVII.  13;  $22.00).— This  is  the 
fourth  issue  in  a  series  of  annual  compilations  of 
statistics  on  construction  activitv.  This  volume 
presents  data  on  1 17  countries  or  areas.  The  na¬ 
tional  tables  contain,  in  general,  two  different 
sets  of  data.  The  first  are  estimates  from  annual 
survevs  of  units  engaged  in  construction.  The 
second  are  derived  from  information  collected 
by  local  authorities  for  regulatory  or  control 
purposes,  fhe  following  items  are  covered: 
general  indicators  of  activity,  fixed  assets,  per¬ 
mits  authorized  for  building  and  dwelling  con¬ 
struction  and  building  construction  and  dwel¬ 
lings  completed.  In  addition,  an  international 
table  is  included  on  index  numbers  of  construc¬ 
tion  activity  hy  countries. 

Yearbook  of  International  Trade  Statistics,  1976 
(Vol.  1,  Trade  b\  Country,  Statistical  Papers, 
Series  G,  No.  25,  968  pp.;  Vol.  11,  Trade  by 
Commodity;  Commodity  Matrix  Tables,  Statistical 
Papers,  Series  G,  No.  25  Add.  1,  733  pp.;  UN 
Sales  No.  E.77.XV11. 14,  Vol  1  and  II.;  $50.00 
for  both  volumes;  not  sold  separately). — This 
publication  provides  the  basic  information  for 
individual  countries’  external  trade  perform¬ 
ance  in  terms  of  over-all  trends  in  current  value 
as  well  as  in  volume  and  price,  the  importance 
of  trading  partners,  and  the  significance  of  in¬ 
dividual  commodities  imported  and  exported. 

Volume  I  contains  detailed  data  for  individual 
countries  or  areas  and  basic  summary  tables 
showing,  inter  alia,  the  contribution  of  the  trade 
of  each  country  to  the  trade  of  its  region  and  of 
the  world,  analysing  the  flow  of  trade  between 
countries  and  describing  the  fluctuations  in  the 
prices  at  which  goods  moved  internationally. 


The  summary  tables  are:  world  trade  by  regions 
and  countries  or  areas;  world  trade  by  commod¬ 
ity  classes  and  regions;  index  numbers  of  com¬ 
modity  classes;  exports  of  market  economies 
(current  values,  unit  value  and  quantum  index¬ 
es);  and  index  numbers  by  regions  (quantum, 
unit  value  and  terms  of  trade).  In  the  country 
tables,  imports  by  Broad  Economic  Categories 
(BEC)  and  exports  by  industrial  origin,  as  a  per¬ 
centage  of  total  value,  have  been  added  for  the 
first  time. 

Volume  II  contains  commodity  tables  showing 
the  total  economic  world  trade  of  certain  com¬ 
modities  analysed  by  regions  and  countries  and 
commodity  matrix  tables. 

This  twenty-fifth  issue  of  the  Yearbook  con¬ 
tains  annual  statistics  for  156  countries,  the 
latest  years  available  between  1967  and  1976 
being  shown  for  each.  The  analysis  by  commod¬ 
ity  of  imports  and  exports  is  according  to  the 
Standard  International  Trade  Classification, 
Revised  (SITC,  Revised). 

Yearbook  of  National  Accounts  Statistics,  1976 
(Vol.  I,  Individual  Country  Data,  Statistical  Pa¬ 
pers,  Series  (4,  No.  6,  XXXII  -F  1251  pp.;  Vol. 
II,  International  Tables,  Statistical  Papers,  Series 
O,  No.  6.  Add.  1,  vi  -I-  532  pp.;  UN  Sales  No. 
E.77.XVII.2,  Vol.  I  and  II;  $50.00  for  both  vol¬ 
umes;  not  sold  separately).  Vol.  I  presents  in¬ 
ternationally  comparable  data  for  132  countries 
and  areas  on:  expenditure  on  gross  domestic 
product,  national  income  and  national  disposa¬ 
ble  income;  capital  transactions  of  the  nation; 
gross  domestic  product  and  domestic  factor  in¬ 
comes  according  to  kind  of  economic  activity; 
supply  and  disposition  of  commodities;  gov¬ 
ernment  and  private  final  consumption  expen¬ 
diture  according  to  purpose;  composition  of 
gross  capital  formation;  distribution  of  income; 
distribution  of  capital  Hows;  income  and  outlay 
and  capital  transactions  of  various  transactions; 
selected  outlays  of  general  government  by  pur¬ 
pose  and  external  transactions. 

Vol.  II  presents  international  tables  showing, 
for  about  155  countries  and  areas,  estimates  of 
total  and  per  capita  gross  domestic  product,  na¬ 
tional  income  and  national  disposal  income 
expressed  in  United  States  dollars;  percentage 
distribution  of  gross  domestic  product  and  net 
material  product  by  type  of  final  expenditure 
and  by  kind  of  economic  activity;  average  an¬ 
nual  rates  of  growth  of  real  gross  domestic 
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product  and  net  material  product  by  type  of'  ex-  domestic  product  by  expenditure  and  by  kind  of 
penditure,  by  kind  of  economic  activity  and  by  economic  activity,  and  of  gross  fixed  capital 
use;  world  and  regional  index  numbers  of  gross  formation  by  kind  of  economic  activity  of 
domestic  product  by  type  of  expenditure  and  by  owner;  finance  of  gross  accumulation;  saving  as 
kind  of  economic  activity;  index  numbers  of  percentage  of  disposable  income  and  by  per- 
total  and  per  capita  product  at  constant  prices;  centage  distribution  by  sector  and  principal 
implicit  price  deflator  index  numbers  of  gross  aggregates  and  their  interrelationships. 


SCHEDULE  OF  RELEASE  DATES  FOR 
PRINCIPAL  FEDERAL  ECONOMIC  INDICATORS 

April  1978 

Release  dates  scheduled  by  agencies  responsi-  month  covering  release  dates  for  the  following 

ble  for  the  principal  economic  indicators  of  the  month.  The  indicators  are  identified  by  the  title 

Federal  Government  are  given  below.  These  are  of  the  releases  in  which  they  are  included;  the 

target  dates  that  will  be  met  in  the  majority  of  source  agency;  the  release  identification 

cases.  Occasioiially  agencies  may  he  able  to  release  number  where  applicable;  and  the  Business  Con- 

data  a  day  or  so  earlier  or  may  be  forced  by  unavoida-  ditions  Digest  series  numbers  for  all  BCD  series 

ble  compilation  problems  to  release  a  report  one  or  included,  shown  in  parentheses.  Release  date  in- 

more  days  later.  formation  for  additional  series  can  be  found  in 

A  similar  schedule  will  be  shown  here  each  publications  of  the  sponsoring  agencies. 

(Any  inquiries  about  these  series  should  be  directed  to  the  issuing  agency.) 

Subject  Data  for 

3  Quarterly  Financial  Report  for  Manufacturing 

Corporations,  Federal  Trade  Commission . 4  Q  'll 

3  Manufacturers’  Export  Sales  and  Orders, 

Census,  M4-A  . February 

3  Construction  Expenditures  (Press  release). 

Census,  C-30  (69) . February 

4  Open  Market  Money  Rates  and  Bond  Prices,  Federal 

Reserve  Board  (FRB),  G.  13  . March 

5  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

Federal  Reserve  Board  (FRB),  H.4.2 

(72,  112) . Week  Ending  March  29 

6  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85, 

102,  107,  108)  . Week  Ending  March  29 

6  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  April  5 

6  Wholesale  Price  Index  (Press  release).  Bureau 

of  Labor  Statistics  (BLS)  (330-334)  . March 

7  Consumer  Credit,  ERB,  G.19  (66,  113) . Eebruary 
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Date 

April 


Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


April  7 
7 

7 

10 

12 

13 

13 

14 
14 

14 

14 

17 

18 
18 
18 

18 

19 

19 

19 

20 
20 

20 


Crop  Production,  Agriculture  . April  1 

Monthly  Wholesale  Trade  (Press  release), 

Census,  BW  . February 

The  Eniplovnient  Situation  (Press  release), 

BLS  (1,  3,  21,  37,  40-44,  91,  340,  442, 

444-448,  451-452) . March 

Advance  Monthly  Retail  Sales  (Press  Release), 

Census  (54)  . March 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  April  5 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108)  . Week  Ending  April  5 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.1  (93,  94)  . Week  Ending  April  12 

Food  Assistance  Programs  Results,  Agriculture  . February- 

Manufacturing  and  Trade:  Inventories  and  Sales, 

Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  (BEA) 

(31,  56,  71) . February 

Supply  Demand  Estimates, 

Agriculture  . Current  Marketing  Season 

Industrial  Production  and  Related  Data,  FRB, 

G.12.3  (47,  73-76) . March 

Yields  on  FHA  Insured  New  Home  3()-Year 

Mortgages,  HUD  (118) . April  1 

Personal  Income,  BEA  (223)  . March 

Cattle  on  Feed,  Agriculture  . 1  Q  ’78 

Output,  Capacity,  and  Capacity  Utilization, 

FRB,  G.3  (82,  84) . March 

Housing  Starts  (Press  release).  Census,  C-20 
(28,  29)  . March 


Revised  Corporate  Profits  and  National 
Income,  BEA . 4  Q  ’77 

Gross  National  Product  (Preliminary),  BEA 
(200,  205,  210)  . 1  Q  ’78 

Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  April  12 

Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6 
(85,  102,  107,  108)  . Week  Ending  April  12 

Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks  (FRB), 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  April  19 

Grain  Stocks  Report,  Agriculture  . April  1 
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Date 


Subject 


Data  for 


April 


21  Advance  Report  on  Durable  Goods,  Manufacturers’ 

Shipments  and  Orders  (Press  release),  Census, 

M3-1,  (6,  24,  25,  96,  548) . March 

21  Supply  Demand  Estimates, 

Agriculture  . Current  Marketing  Season 

25  Average  Yields  of  Long-Term  Bonds, 

Treasury  Bulletin  (1 15,  1 16) . February 

25  Work  Stoppages  (Press  release),  BLS . March 

25  Productivity  and  Costs  in  Private,  Nonfarm  Business, 

and  Manufacturing  Sectors  (Press  release),  BLS . 1  Q  ’78 

26  Export  and  Import  Merchandise  Trade, 

Census,  FT-900  (602,  612) . March 

26  Housing  Vacancies  (Press  release).  Census, 

H-111  . 1  Q  ’78 

26  Condition  Report  of  Large  Commercial  Banks, 

FRB,  H.4.2  (72,  112)  . Week  Ending  April  19 

27  Money  Stock  Measures,  FRB,  H.6  (85,  102, 

107,  108)  . Week  Ending  April  19 

27  Factors  Affecting  Bank  Reserves  and  Condition 
Statement  of  Federal  Reserve  Banks,  FRB, 

H.4.1  (93,  94) . Week  Ending  April  26 

27  Major  Collective  Bargaining  Settlements 

(Press  release),  BLS  (348,  349) . 1  Q  ’78 

28  Composite  Indexes  of  Leading,  Coincident,  and 

Lagging  Indicators  (Press  release),  BEA . March 

28  Merchandise  Trade  Balance,  Balance  of  Pay¬ 
ments  Basis,  BEA  (618,  620)  . 1  Q  ’78 

28  Labor  Turnover  in  Manufacturing  (Press 

release),  BLS  (2,  3,  4) . March 

28  Consumer  Price  Index  (Press  release),  BLS 

(320-322) . March 

28  Real  Earnings  (Press  release),  BLS  (341)  . March 

28  Agricultural  Prices,  Agriculture . Mid-April 


For  sale  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents,  U.S.  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing¬ 
ton,  D.C.  20402.  Price:  85  cents  (single  copy).  Subscription  Price:  $9.70  domestic  postpaid; 
$3.30  additional  foreign  mailing. 
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